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I. 


INTRODUCTION 


A.  BACKGROUND 

1.  Department  of  Defense  Spending 

The  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  is  responsible  for  executing  a  yearly  budget  of 
$553  billion,  which  was  the  fiscal  year  (FY)  2012  budget  request  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States  (POTUS;  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  [0MB],  2012).  This  budget  does 
not  include  wartime  supplemental  appropriations,  which  can  further  raise  the  total  dollar 
amount  another  $100  billion.  Part  of  that  large  sum  of  money  is  allotted  for  acquiring  and 
maintaining  major  weapon  systems,  service  contracts,  construction  projects,  military  and 
civilian  personnel,  medical  benefits,  and  other  high-dollar  areas.  The  DoD’s  top  five 
contractors,  which  consist  of  Lockheed  Martin,  The  Boeing  Company,  General  Dynamics 
Corporation,  Raytheon  Company,  and  the  Northrop  Grumman  Corporation,  accounted  for 
one  fifth  of  the  FY2011  budget,  with  $102  billion  in  DoD  spending.  This  $102  billion  is 
largely  spent  on  the  Major  Defense  Acquisition  Program  (MDAP)  and  Major  Acquisition 
Information  System  (MAIS)  throughout  the  entire  procurement  process. 

The  defense  industry  is  a  difficult  sector  for  both  the  government  and  the  contractor. 
Jacques  S.  Gansler  (2011),  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition,  Technology,  and 
Logistics  (USD[AT&L])  from  November  1997  until  January  2001,  defined  and  characterized 
the  defense  industry  as  a 

major  sector  of  the  U.S.  economy,  but  because  it  has  essentially  a  single  buyer 
(the  Department  of  Defense),  it  has  a  small  group  of  major  suppliers 
(essentially  an  oligopoly  in  each  sector),  and  is  controlled  by  government  laws 
and  regulations,  it  is  not  a  normal  market,  (p.  152) 
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Defense  spending  is  a  form  of  discretionary  spending  that  is  politically  charged  and  cyclical 
in  nature.  Every  major  war  or  conflict  within  the  past  60  years  can  be  characterized  by  a 
major  increase  in  defense  spending  and  then  a  sharp  cut  in  defense  spending  after  the  war  or 
conflict  draws  down.  When  a  reduction  in  spending  occurs,  cuts  are  seen  in  areas  such  as 
weapon  system  programs,  persormel,  operation  and  maintenance  (O&M),  procurement,  and 
other  high-dollar  areas.  With  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  DoD  saw  a  major  reduction  in 
budget  authority  and  personnel,  including  the  acquisition  workforce.  The  acquisition 
workforce  is  a  highly  trained  and  professional  workforce  that  is  charged  with  procuring  the 
best  value  products  and  services  for  the  military  Services.  Unlike  commercial  businesses,  the 
defense  acquisition  workforce,  specifically  the  contracting  workforce,  is  primarily  tasked 
with  seeking  the  best  value  for  the  taxpayer  while  “maintaining  the  public’s  trust  and 
fulfilling  the  public  policy  objectives”  (Federal  Acquisition  Regulation  [FAR]  1.102).  Since 
1998,  there  has  been  an  exponential  increase  in  procurement  budget  authority,  while  the 
defense  acquisition  workforce,  to  include  contracting  personnel,  has  been  steadily 
decreasing,  as  noted  in  Figure  1.  With  increased  spending  authority,  the  acquisition 
workforce  has  been  strained  and  has  suffered,  as  evidenced  by  recent  acquisition  problems 
with  MDAPs  such  as  the  KC-X  program.  The  acquisition  workforce  “consists  of  the  military 
acquisition  workforce,  career  civilian  acquisition  workforce,  and  senior  political  appointees” 
(Gansler,  2011).  Within  this  government  workforce  are  many  different  careers  or  functional 
areas,  such  as  contracting  professionals,  technical  evaluators,  pricers,  systems  engineers,  and 
finance  and  budget  professionals. 
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Figure  1.  Budget  and  Workforce 

(Gansler,  2011) 

2.  Contracting  Professionals 

The  contracting  career  field  is  made  up  of  contract  specialists,  contracting  officers, 
and  contracting  managers,  who  are  usually  more  experienced  contracting  officers.  Typically, 
based  on  experience  and  occupational  certifications  such  as  the  Defense  Acquisition 
Workforce  Improvement  Act  (DAWIA,  1990),  at  the  bottom  are  contract  specialists  or  the 
actual  buyers  of  most  products  or  services.  Following  contract  specialists  are  contracting 
officers,  or  the  actual  signing  and  obligating  authority  for  any  contract  entered  into  by  the 
government.  At  the  top  of  this  hierarchy  are  the  contracting  managers,  who  organize, 
manage,  and  lead  the  contracting  effort  for  products  and  services.  Contracting  professionals 
are  a  group  of  highly  educated  and  trained  knowledge  experts  employed  within  the  federal 
government  as  part  of  a  team  working  on  complex  acquisitions  such  as  MDAPs  and  MAISs. 
The  career  field  is  most  commonly  known  for  its  contracting  officers,  who  hold  the  important 
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role  as  the  sole  obligators,  or  spenders,  of  federal  dollars.  Contraeting  officers  have  the 
“authority  to  enter  into,  administer,  and/or  terminate  contracts  and  make  related 
determinations  and  findings.  The  term  includes  certain  authorized  representatives  of  the 
contracting  officer  acting  within  the  limits  of  their  authority  as  delegated  by  the  contracting 
officer”  (FAR  2.101).  Charged  with  acquiring  commodities,  services,  construction,  and 
complex  major  weapons  systems,  contracting  professionals  work  with  members  of  the 
acquisition  team  to  ensure  that  the  right  product  is  procured  at  the  right  price. 

In  order  to  become  a  contracting  professional  within  the  federal  government,  a 
prospective  employee  must  meet  certain  criteria  to  be  hired  to  a  contracting  position  (see 
Appendix  A).  Some  of  this  criteria  includes  holding  a  baccalaureate  degree  (four-year 
degree)  in  any  field  of  study  and  having  at  least  24  semester  hours  in  accounting,  law, 
business,  finance,  contracts,  purchasing,  economics,  industrial  management,  marketing, 
quantitative  methods,  or  organization  and  management.  Once  hired,  contracting 
professionals  acquire  on-the-job  training,  and  they  must  also  receive  occupational 
certification  in  accordance  with  the  DAWIA,  which  was  signed  into  law  in  November  1990. 
The  DAWIA  requires  that  the  DoD  establish  education  and  training  standards  for  its  civilian 
and  military  workforce,  to  include  contracting  professionals.  There  are  three  levels  of 
DAWIA  certification:  Level  I,  Level  II,  and  Level  III.  Each  level  requires  more  experience 
and  training  in  order  to  receive  certification  (see  Appendix  A  for  further  details).  Even  with 
these  occupational  certifications,  the  DoD  has  seen  many  acquisition  mistakes  within  its 
major  weapons  systems  programs.  Specifically,  within  the  United  States  Air  Force  (USAF), 
there  has  been  much  attention  placed  on  the  KC-X  and  F-22  acquisition  programs,  calling  the 
Air  Force’s  acquisition  process  into  major  question. 
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DoD  Acquisition  Problems 


The  DoD,  specifically  the  Air  Force,  has  suffered  a  number  of  embarrassing 
acquisition  missteps  within  the  past  decade.  The  KC-X,  in  particular,  took  three  acquisition 
attempts  to  select  a  winning  proposal.  Since  the  1990s,  the  Government  Accountability 
Office  (GAO;  known  as  the  General  Accounting  Office  until  July  2004)  has  designated  the 
DoD’s  contract  management  as  a  high-risk  area  for  fraud,  waste,  abuse,  and  mismanagement. 
Along  with  fraud,  waste,  abuse,  and  mismanagement,  there  have  been  severe  cost  overruns, 
schedule  delays,  and  performance  shortfalls.  From  1992  to  2009,  there  have  been  31  GAO 
reports  and  157  reports  from  the  DoD  Inspector  General  (IG)  highlighting  shortcomings  in 
the  acquisition  environment  (Seifert  &  Ermoshkin,  2010).  As  a  result  of  the  many  fumbled 
acquisition  programs,  the  DoD  procurement  system  has  been  cast  in  the  limelight  by 
Congress,  the  media,  and  the  public,  placing  intense  pressure  on  the  DoD  to  change  the  ways 
in  which  it  contracts. 

4.  DoD  Response 

In  2008,  Congress  enacted  the  Defense  Acquisition  Workforce  Development  Fund 
(DAWDF)  to  increase  the  size  and  skill  of  the  defense  acquisition  workforce.  This  act  came 
in  response  to  a  growing  outcry  of  criticism  from  many  comers  of  the  government,  media, 
and  public  sectors.  Since  the  1990s,  the  acquisition  workforce  has  been  decreasing  while  the 
workload  has  been  increasing,  as  previously  noted  in  Figure  1.  For  example,  “from  1995  to 
2006,  acquisition  dollars  increased  by  382  percent,  acquisition  actions  increased  by  359 
percent,  and  the  workforce  declined  by  53  percent”  (Gansler,  2011).  Although  the  Gansler 
Commission  reported  on  Army  expeditionary  contracting,  the  report  presented  a  picture  of 
the  entire  DoD  contracting  workforce — not  enough  personnel,  not  enough  experience,  and 
underemphasized  importance  as  a  function.  As  a  result.  Congress  passed  the  DAWDF  in 
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2008  to  increase  the  number  of  acquisition  professionals,  as  well  as  the  skill  and  retention  of 
the  current  force.  The  DAWDF  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  there  are  still  gaps  in 
developing  and  maintaining  the  contracting  workforce. 

5.  Product  Knowledge 

Product  knowledge  is  a  technical  skill  that  essentially  defines  what  a  purchasing 
professional  is  buying.  It  is  implied  in  parts  of  the  FAR,  such  as  Part  10  (Market  Research), 
as  being  important  and  integral  to  the  acquisition  process.  Research,  which  is  discussed  in 
Chapter  II,  has  shown  that  this  technical  skill  is  a  necessity  for  purchasing  professionals  in 
the  commercial  sector.  In  the  government  sector,  it  has  largely  been  ignored  or  not 
recognized  at  all.  A  wise  consumer  would  never  purchase  a  new  car  without  obtaining 
extensive  knowledge  about  the  new  vehicle  and  its  competitors.  Having  adequate  job 
knowledge  is  a  necessity  for  any  individual  in  any  career  field.  Product  knowledge  is  a 
necessity  for  acquisition  professionals;  any  lack  of  product  knowledge  may  negatively  affect 
the  employee  and  his  or  her  workplace. 

6.  Motivation,  Conflict,  and  Stress 

Motivation,  conflict,  and  stress  are  three  psychological  factors  commonly  found  in 
the  workplace  that  can  have  positive  and  negative  effects  on  the  workplace.  In  this  research, 
I  suggest  that  a  lack  of  product  knowledge  may  demotivate  an  employee  in  the  workforce, 
and  inversely,  a  strong  knowledge  of  the  product  that  a  person  works  on  may  motivate  that 
person  to  do  better  in  the  workplace.  If  there  is  a  lack  of  product  knowledge,  workplace 
conflict  with  contracting  professionals  and  other  personnel  from  other  functional  areas  may 
increase.  If  contracting  professionals  cannot  accurately  relate  to  technical  evaluators, 
workplace  conflicts  are  sure  to  arise.  Finally,  a  lack  of  product  knowledge  may  increase 
workplace  stress  and  negatively  affect  an  employee.  This  research  attempts  to  link  product 
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knowledge  to  these  three  psychological  factors  in  order  to  better  understand  the  impacts  that 
product  knowledge  has  on  a  professional  purchasing  organization  (see  Figure  2).  This 
research  is  based  on  the  premise  that  product  knowledge  is  a  necessity  in  order  to  maintain  a 
positive  and  healthy  workforce  climate. 


Figure  2.  Product  Knowledge  Map 

B.  PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  research  is  to  assess  the  level  of  product  knowledge  of  contracting 
professionals  at  three  major  Air  Force  weapon  systems  centers  and  to  see  how  this  level  of 
product  knowledge  is  related  to  three  human  behavioral  aspects:  motivation,  occupational 
stress,  and  workplace  conflict.  The  purpose  of  assessing  the  level  of  product  knowledge  and 
its  relation  to  motivation,  occupational  stress,  and  workplace  conflict  is  to  determine  whether 
product  knowledge  has  a  negative  or  positive  effect  on  the  organization.  This  thesis  is  also 
designed  to  highlight  areas  in  which  the  DoD,  specifically  the  Air  Force,  may  be  falling  short 
when  providing  training  and  education  to  its  contracting  professionals.  Contracting 
professionals  need  an  adequate  amount  of  product  knowledge  in  order  to  carry  out  their 
acquisition  duties.  Contracting  centers  that  do  not  provide  enough  opportunities  for 
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contracting  professionals  to  obtain  this  essential  knowledge  will  see  adverse  effects  on 
efficacy,  motivation,  workplace  conflict,  and  stress.  Having  better  knowledge  of  what  they 
are  contracting  for  helps  personnel  make  better  business  decisions  and  helps  motivate 
personnel  by  providing  a  meaningful  understanding  of  the  mission.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
thesis,  I  use  a  definition  of  product  knowledge  that  is  not  limited  to  the  specific  product  or 
service  but  one  that  encompasses  market  intelligence,  the  history  of  the  product  and  the 
market,  market  trends,  the  future  of  the  market,  and  the  future  of  the  product.  I  further  define 
product  knowledge  in  Chapter  II.  Contracting  professionals  who  are  better  prepared  for  what 
they  are  working  on  can  only  serve  to  find  more  effective  ways  to  acquire  better  products  or 
services. 

C.  RESEARCH  QUESTIONS 

All  of  the  DAWIA  contracting  requirements  noted  in  Appendix  A  share  a  common 
theme:  They  all  focus  on  contracting  processes  and  techniques.  None  of  these  requirements 
mention  product  knowledge,  which  is  considered  a  technical  skill  by  academia.  Also  absent 
are  courses  that  provide  specific  training  and  education  as  to  what  exactly  a  contracting 
professional  may  be  working  on.  If  a  consumer  were  to  decide  that  he  or  she  wanted  to  buy  a 
television,  it  would  be  prudent  to  do  ample  market  research  to  learn  about  televisions  before 
purchasing  one.  Market  research  is  an  important  and  vital  part  of  the  contracting  process — 
so  important  that  the  FAR  has  given  it  its  own  part:  FAR  Part  10  (Market  Research). 
However,  this  is  the  shortest  section — and,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  misunderstood  section — 
of  the  FAR.  In  this  thesis,  I  collected  and  analyzed  data  in  order  to  answer  the  following 
research  questions. 
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Research  Question  1:  Do  major  system  centers  provide  adequate  product  knowledge 
to  contracting  professionals  through  training,  education,  or  experience? 

Research  Question  2:  Do  major  system  centers’  contracting  professionals  feel  as 
though  they  would  be  more  effective  members  in  the  procurement  process  with  more 
product  knowledge? 

Research  Question  3:  Does  product  knowledge  have  an  effect  on  contracting 
professionals’  motivation? 

Research  Question  4:  Does  product  knowledge  have  an  effect  on  contracting 
professionals’  work-related  conflict? 

Research  Question  5:  Does  product  knowledge  have  an  effect  on  contracting 
professionals’  work-related  stress? 


D.  BENEFITS  AND  LIMITATIONS 

The  intended  benefit  of  this  thesis  is  to  create  new  knowledge  on  product  knowledge 
research  within  government  acquisition  organizations.  With  further  research,  future 
education  and  training  opportunities  may  arise  to  provide  this  vital  technical  skill  to  not  only 
contracting  professionals,  but  also  other  career  fields  that  are  heavily  involved  in  the 
acquisition  process. 

This  thesis  is  limited  by  many  factors.  First  and  foremost,  it  is  the  first  study  of  its 
kind.  I  could  not  find  any  prior  research  that  evaluated  product  knowledge  among 
contracting  professionals — or  among  any  other  functional  area,  for  that  matter.  Another 
important  limitation  is  the  scope  of  the  data  collection  that  I  used  in  this  research.  In  this 
thesis,  I  examined  contracting  professionals  at  only  three  major  systems  centers  for  the  Air 
Force.  At  these  three  centers,  contracting  professionals  primarily  focus  on  MDAPs  and 
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MAISs  for  the  Air  Force,  but  not  for  other  military  Services.  I  did  not  examine  other  areas  of 
contracting,  such  as  operational-level  support  contracting  squadrons,  expeditionary 
contracting,  or  enterprise-level  contracting  within  the  Air  Force.  1  also  did  not  examine 
contracting  professionals  from  other  military  departments  that  work  on  vastly  different 
products  from  their  Air  Force  counterparts.  Finally,  I  examined  only  three  areas  of 
organizational  behavior  to  draw  links  between  product  knowledge  and  the  effects  it  has  on  an 
organization.  There  are  many  more  areas  that  a  human  behaviorist  can  study  in  order  to  draw 
links  between  product  knowledge  and  its  effect  on  the  workplace  environment. 

E.  SCOPE  AND  ORGANIZATION 

In  this  thesis,  I  looked  at  three  major  weapon  systems  centers:  the  Space  and  Missile 
Systems  Center  (SMC)  at  Los  Angeles  Air  Force  Base  (AFB),  CA;  the  Air  Force  Life-Cycle 
Management  Center  (AFLCMC)  at  Wright-Patterson  AFB,  OH;  and  the  Air  Force  Life- 
Cycle  Management  Center  at  Hanscom  AFB,  MA.  Within  these  three  major  centers,  I 
administered  a  60-question  survey  to  all  contracting  professionals,  warranted  and 
unwarranted,  military  and  civilian,  within  each  center.  I  administered  the  surveys  via 
electronic  mail  with  a  web  address  link  to  Survey  Monkey.  The  surveys  were  administered 
on  a  voluntary  basis;  participation  was  not  required. 


F.  METHODOLOGY 


In  this  thesis,  I  first  examine  needed  areas  of  acquisition  improvement  within  the 
DoD  and  the  Air  Force.  There  are  many  GAO  and  DoDIG  reports  that  call  for  renewed 
reform  for  acquisition  improvements  within  the  DoD  and  the  Air  Force.  Second,  I  further 
develop  the  definition  of  product  knowledge  and  then  examine  the  importance  of  product 
knowledge  as  an  identifiable  skill  for  acquisition  professionals.  Third,  I  draw  a  link  between 
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product  knowledge  and  the  effect  it  has  on  the  organization  through  the  constructs  of 
motivation,  workplace  conflict,  and  workplace  stress.  I  then  examine  ways  in  which  the 
DoD  and  the  Air  Force  provide  product  knowledge  to  their  acquisition  workforce  through 
experience,  training,  and  education.  Following  that  examination,  I  examine  contracting 
professional  workforce  training.  Finally,  I  use  the  results  of  the  survey  administered  to 
contracting  professionals  at  three  major  systems  centers  to  see  if  any  level  of  product 
knowledge  has  an  effect  on  the  workplace  within  the  constructs  of  motivation,  workplace 
conflict,  and  workplace-related  stress. 


G.  SUMMARY 

In  this  chapter,  I  introduced  DoD  spending  and  how  obligations  have  increased  while 
the  number  of  acquisition  professionals  has  decreased  since  the  1990s.  I  then  introduced 
contracting  professionals  as  a  vital  part  of  the  acquisition  team  and  the  acquisition  process. 
Contracting  professionals  are  a  group  of  highly  trained  acquisition  professionals  that  are 
necessary  for  any  acquisition  effort.  I  then  introduced  acquisition  problems  within  the  DoD 
and  the  DoD’s  response  in  order  to  improve  upon  these  identified  shortcomings.  I  introduced 
the  concept  of  product  knowledge  as  a  technical  skill  that  is  a  basis  for  any  contracting  or 
purchasing  professional.  I  also  introduced  the  psychological  constructs  of  motivation, 
conflict,  and  stress  and  how  they  can  affect  the  organization.  I  then  introduced  the 
model/theory  of  how  product  knowledge  can  be  linked  to  motivation,  conflict,  and  stress  and 
how  these  psychological  constructs  may  affect  the  organization  positively  or  negatively.  I 
introduced  the  underlining  purpose  of  this  research  and  framed  that  purpose  in  order  to 
identify  ways  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  contracting  professionals  within  an  acquisition 
workplace.  I  then  proposed  research  questions  in  order  to  provide  areas  to  explore  and  offer 
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data  supporting  the  Product  Knowledge  Map.  Finally,  I  introduced  benefits  and  limitations, 
scope  and  organization,  and  the  thesis  methodology  to  wrap  up  the  chapter.  In  the  next 
chapter,  1  introduce  academic  research  that  I  conducted  in  order  to  frame  and  support  this 
concept  of  product  knowledge  and  to  introduce  the  psychological  constructs  and  their  effect 
on  an  organization. 
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II.  LITERATURE  REVIEW 


A.  INTRODUCTION 

Over  the  past  few  decades,  purchasing  and  contracting  within  the  federal  government 
have  been  constantly  evolving  from  an  operational  level  to  a  more  strategic  level.  The 
government  has  established  new  rules  to  modernize  its  procurement  practices  and  new 
requirements  to  make  its  contracting  corps  a  more  professional  workforce.  Federal  acts  and 
DoD  initiatives,  such  as  the  Federal  Acquisition  Streamlining  Act  (FASA)  of  1994  and  the 
more  recent  Ashton  Carter  Better  Buying  Power  memorandum  of  2010,  are  demonstrated 
efforts  to  help  improve  the  workforce  and  the  acquisition  processes  and  techniques  within  the 
DoD. 


Within  the  Air  Force,  commodity  councils  have  been  formed  to  leverage  buying 
power  for  critical  commodities  that  the  Air  Force  consumes  in  large  quantities.  From 
furniture  to  information  technology  equipment,  the  Air  Force  is  using  more  and  more 
commercial  practices  in  order  to  save  money  and  extend  Air  Force  buying  power.  Because 
of  improving  technologies,  the  DoD  and  the  Air  Force  have  been  collecting  mass  amounts  of 
data,  such  as  data  collected  on  the  Federal  Procurement  Data  System-Next  Generation 
(FPDS-NG),  to  create  spend  analysis  and  to  determine  where  the  most  money  is  being  spent. 
With  this  new  knowledge,  the  DoD  and  Air  Force  (2010)  have  been  targeting  areas  to  extend 
their  buying  power  through  strategic  sourcing  and  other  supply-chain  management 
techniques.  The  Air  Force  has  defined  strategic  sourcing  as  “the  collaborative  and  structured 
process  of  critically  analyzing  an  organization’s  spending  and  using  this  information  to  make 
business  decisions  about  acquiring  commodities  and  services  more  effectively  and 
efficiently”  (Air  Force,  2010,  p.  2).  Integral  to  these  techniques  are  the  people  who  find 
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these  new  areas  for  improvement  and  determine  whieh  strategies  to  develop  and  implement. 
In  order  for  these  employees  to  ereate  these  strategies,  a  eertain  skill  set  is  needed,  ineluding 
the  ability  to  reeognize  needs  and  to  develop  strategies.  Beeause  eontraeting  personnel  are 
primarily  charged  with  spending  taxpayer  dollars,  they  should  have  a  certain  set  of  education 
and  skills  necessary  to  carry  out  their  duties  effectively.  These  skills  include  knowledge  of 
purchasing  and  contracting  processes,  along  with  technical  knowledge  such  as  product 
knowledge.  Currently,  the  Defense  Acquisition  University  (DAU)  only  provides  training  on 
purchasing  and  contracting  processes.  There  is  a  notable  absence  of  any  product-related 
training  from  the  DAU. 


B.  WHAT  IS  PRODUCT  KNOWLEDGE? 

The  purchasing  function  in  the  commercial  sector  within  the  past  decade  has  “quickly 
developed  from  an  operational  towards  a  tactical/strategical  profession”  (Axelsson, 
Bouwmans,  Rozemeijer,  &  Wynstra,  2005,  p.  136).  Driven  by  more  available  information, 
and  more  knowledge,  the  purchasing  function  within  commercial  organizations  is  rapidly 
evolving  into  the  supply  management  profession.  Within  that  function,  a  certain  set  of  skills 
is  necessary  in  order  for  any  purchasing/supply  management  professional  to  successfully 
carry  out  the  duties  of  his  or  her  job. 

In  1995,  Kenneth  Killen  and  John  Kamauff  identified  what  they  thought  were  the 
necessary  skills  in  order  to  be  a  successful  buyer  and  purchasing  manager.  These  skills  were 
grouped  into  four  general  areas:  product  knowledge,  principles  of  purchasing  and 
management,  personal  attributes,  and  interpersonal  skills,  with  product  knowledge  being 
categorized  as  a  technical  skill.  For  Killen  and  Kamauff  (1995),  product  knowledge  required 
that  a  buyer  be  knowledgeable  about  the  product  or  materials,  prices,  major  sources,  quality 
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issues,  and  customer  requirements.  Product  knowledge  is  a  simple  concept,  yet  one  difficult 
to  define  due  to  the  wide  variety  of  products  and  services  that  a  buying  organization  contracts 
for. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  I  define  product  knowledge  as  the  knowledge  of  the 
product  or  materials,  market  pricing,  major  sources,  and  industry  with  which  the 
product/service  is  associated.  This  broad  definition  allows  for  a  holistic  view  of  a  product  or 
service,  which  is  necessary  for  a  wide  array  of  purchasing  activities. 

C.  PRODUCT  KNOWLEDGE:  A  NECESSARY  SKILL 

Product  knowledge  is  a  necessary  skill  for  any  purchasing  professional.  It  has 
consistently  been  noted  in  books  and  scholarly  articles  such  as  Killen  and  Kamauff  s  (1995) 
Managing  Purchasing:  Making  the  Supply  Team  Work,  and  it  is  logical  that  any  professional 
involved  with  procurement  have  this  fundamental  skill.  It  seems  so  obvious  that  purchasing 
professionals  have  knowledge  about  the  products  they  acquire,  yet  within  the  government 
procurement  world,  product  knowledge  is  never  focused  on  or  defined  in  training  or 
education.  The  most  closely  associated  government-recognized  term  with  the  concept  of 
product  knowledge  is  market  research,  which  is  alluded  to  in  the  smallest  section  of  the  FAR. 
Because  it  is  such  an  obvious  necessity  for  an  acquisition,  it  is  often  overlooked  and  can 
result  in  procurement  professionals  acquiring  products  or  services  that  they  know  nothing 
about.  If  a  buyer  purchases  supplies  or  services  without  adequate  product  knowledge,  then 
the  organization  may  not  obtain  the  requirement  as  needed.  That  is  why  it  is  imperative  that 
the  contracting  agency  do  proper  market  research  and  have  the  product  knowledge  necessary 
to  have  a  successful  acquisition. 
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Many  scholarly  sources,  such  as  Killen  and  Kamauff  (1995),  indicate  that  product 
knowledge  is  a  necessity  within  any  buying  organization.  These  sources,  time  and  time 
again,  constantly  note  that  product  knowledge,  a  technical  skill,  is  a  requisite  for  any  buying 
organization.  If  that  fundamental  skill  is  absent  within  a  purchasing  organization,  then  the 
acquisition  process  will  suffer. 

1.  Procurement  Knowledge  and  Product  Knowledge 

Axelsson  et  al.  (2005)  identified  general  procurement  knowledge  as  a  necessary  skill 
in  order  for  purchasing  professionals  to  successfully  carry  out  their  duties  in  the  acquisition 
environment.  For  their  purpose,  they  defined  knowledge  as  “the  ability  of  a  person  to 
perform  a  task  by  connecting  data  (external  sources)  with  their  own  information,  experience 
and  attitude”  (Axelsson  et  ah,  2005,  p.  137).  Going  further,  they  defined  knowledge  as  a 
function  of  information,  experience,  skills,  and  attitude,  resulting  in  a  formula  of  K  =  f(I  * 
ESA).  To  increase  knowledge,  a  purchasing  professional  simply  has  to  increase  any  one  of 
these  areas,  with  an  increase  of  experience,  skill,  and  attitude  resulting  in  a  greater  increase  in 
knowledge  than  a  sole  increase  in  information.  Any  one  of  these  elements  is  an  important 
factor  in  creating  knowledge,  but  knowledge  cannot  be  confined  to  this  simple  formula 
because  it  is  “dynamic,  content  specific,  and  is  humanistic”  (Axelsson  et  ah,  2005,  p.  138). 
Not  all  information  results  in  new  knowledge,  nor  do  all  new  experiences,  skills,  and 
attitudes.  Old  information  does  not  result  in  new  and  useful  knowledge,  nor  does 
information  that  is  not  relevant. 

Axelsson  et  al.  (2005)  identified  six  knowledge  domains  as  areas  that  purchasing 
professionals  need  to  monitor  and  develop:  organizational  knowledge,  professional 
knowledge,  supply  market  knowledge,  supplier  knowledge,  customer  knowledge,  and 
product  knowledge.  Some  of  these  domains,  other  than  product  knowledge,  could  be 
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considered  a  part  of  product  knowledge  when  applied  to  my  definition.  When  Axelsson  et  al. 
(2005)  addressed  produet  knowledge,  they  made  an  important  observation  that  produet 
knowledge  is  neeessary  in  order  for  purchasing  professionals  to  partieipate  in  eross- 
funetional  teams  for  complex  produets  or  serviees,  and  “to  be  able  to  offer  the  customer  the 
best  produet”  (p.  141).  Axelsson  et  al.  (2005)  also  noted  that  product  knowledge  is  an 
obvious  need  because  the  task  of  the  purchasing  professional  is  to  buy  produets  and  serviees. 
They  conducted  researeh  at  the  purchasing  areas  of  many  large  Duteh  corporations,  which 
indicated  that  knowledge  (including  product  knowledge,  one  of  the  six  domains)  was 
important  to  both  purchasing  managers  and  buyers. 

2.  Procurement  Skills  and  Product  Knowledge 

In  1995,  Killen  and  Kamauff  published  a  book  titled  Managing  Purchasing:  Making 
the  Supply  Team  Work,  in  which  they  explored  in  detail  what  skills  a  purehasing  professional 
needs  to  be  successful  within  an  organization.  Killen  and  Kamauff  (1995)  described  the 
necessary  eharaeteristics  of  a  good  buyer  and  then  the  required  charaeteristics  for  a  good 
purehasing  manager.  For  a  good  buyer,  an  individual  must  possess  (1)  product  knowledge, 
(2)  principles  of  purehasing  and  management,  (3)  personal  attributes,  and  (4)  interpersonal 
skills  (see  Figure  3).  A  purchasing  manager  must  possess  (1)  technical  knowledge,  (2) 
analytical  ability,  (3)  interpersonal  skills,  and  (4)  managerial  skills  (see  Figure  4). 
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Characteristics  of  a  Buyer 


Product  Knowledge 

Principles  of  Purchasing  & 
Management 

Personal  Attributes 

Interpersonal  Skills 

Knows  major  facets  of 

Knows  purchasing's  role  in  the 

Integrity 

Can  work  well  in 

product  or  materials 

organization 

Good  mind  for  details 

teams 

Knows  the  market 

Understands  quality  theory  & 

Likes  to  do  research 

Has  good 

price,  etc. 

application 

Careful  and  deliberate 

communication  skills: 

Knows  major  sources 

Understands  pricing  theory, 

decision  maker 

good  listener, 
persuasive  spea  ker, 
good  report  and  letter 
writer 

policies,  &  practices 

Ability  to  tolerate 

Is  familiar  with 

Is  a  good  negotiator 

conflicts  and 

quality  requirements 

Has  a  workable  knowledge  of 

ambiguity 

and  problems 

inventory  control  &  management 

Takes  appropriate 

Is  willing  and  able  to 

Understands  external 

Understands  and  can  apply  the 

risks 

deal  effectively  with 

customer 

right  time  concept 

Has  high  self-esteem 

people  who  hold 

requirements  and 
their  impacts  on 
internal  customers 

and  suooliers 

Is  able  to  successfully  carry  out 

Takes  initiative 

opposi  ng  views 

value  analysis  projects 

Knows  purchasing  role  in  capital 

equipment  buying 

Is  able  to  apply  make-or-buy 
theory 

Is  able  to  apply  supply  chain 
management  concepts 

Knows  marketing,  accounting, 

MIS,  operations,  organizational 
behavior  and  financial 
management  theory  &  practice 

Figure  3.  Buyer  Characteristics 

(Killen  &  Kamauff,  1995) 
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Characteristics  of  a  Purchasing  Manager 


Product  Knowledge 

Analytical  Ability 

Interpersonal  Skills 

Managerial  Skills 

Product  Knowledge  - 
Has  a  good 

understanding  but  not 
necessarily  an  expert 
in  every  product 
bought  by  the 
department 

Is  able  to  identify  problems 

Works  well  with 
department  members, 
other  departments  & 
suppliers 

Knows  how  to  plan 
materials,  budgets, 
work,  etc. 

Is  able  to  solve  problems  &  not 
get  ca  ught  up  i  n  the  symptoms 

Is  good  &  fast  decision  maker 

Knows  how  to 
organize  the 
department's  work  & 
people 

Is  able  to  think  in  the  abstract 

Is  able  to  reach 
workable  compromise 

Is  able  to  analyze  various 
strategic  options  &  their  direct 
potential  &  indirect  impact  on  the 
organization 

Can  handle  conflict 

Has  mastered  the 
principles  of 
purchasing 

Is  adept  at 

organizational 

politics 

Is  a  good  leader 

Communicates  well  & 

is  able  to  articulate 
the  department's 
needs  to  top 
management  and  the 
rest  of  the 
organization 

Is  very  knowledgeable 
of  the  organization's 
business 

Is  able  to  maintain 
positive  mental 
attitude 

Stays  ahead  of  current 
trends  such  as  ISO 
9000,  TQM,  &  supply 
chain  management 

Coordinates 
purchasing 
departments  role  with 
that  of  organization 

Is  able  to  establish  a 

work  environment 

that  enhances 
department 
memebers'  motivation 

Is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  needs  of 

external  customers  & 
their  impact  on 
internal  customers  & 
suppliers 

Controls  well -able  to 
monitor  &  adjust 
depa  rtment  a  cti  vi  ti  es 
to  meet  plans 

Figure  4.  Purchasing  Manager  Characteristics 

(Killen  &  Kamauff,  1995) 

Killen  and  Kamauff  (1995)  defined  product  knowledge  as  “a  thorough  technical 
understanding  from  the  perspective  of  the  supplier  and  the  customer  about  the  product  or 
service  one  is  expected  to  buy  (depth)”  (p.  150).  All  buyers,  whether  they  be  junior  or  senior 
buyers,  must  possess  this  skill  in  order  to  be  successful  within  a  purchasing  department.  In 
order  to  be  successful,  the  purchasing  manager  must  possess  all  the  qualities  of  a  good  buyer 
plus  those  of  a  good  business  manager  (Killen  &  Kamauff,  1995).  In  order  to  be  a  good 
buyer  and  a  good  manager,  a  purchasing  professional  must  have  good  product  knowledge. 
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Giunipero  and  Pearcy  (2000),  along  with  many  other  authors,  quickly  identified  that 
the  purchasing  function  within  commercial  organizations  was  rapidly  evolving  into  a  very 
strategic  role.  Because  of  this  change,  they  believed  it  is  necessary  that  commercial 
organizations  provide  their  purchasing  professionals  “with  the  skills  and  abilities  necessary 
to  maximize  the  purchasing  function’s  contribution  to  the  goals  of  the  organization” 
(Giunipero  &  Pearcy,  2000,  p.  4).  In  order  to  identify  what  skills  are  necessary,  Giunipero 
and  Pearcy  (2000)  issued  a  survey  to  136  purchasing  professionals  requesting  them  to  rank 
30  different  skills  on  a  Likert  scale,  where  1  equaled  not  important  and  5  equaled  very 
important.  Giunipero  and  Pearcy  (2000)  categorized  the  30  skills  into  seven  different  areas: 
strategic  skills,  process  management  skills,  team  skills,  decision-making  skills,  behavioral 
skills,  negotiation  skills,  and  quantitative  skills.  Out  of  the  30  skills,  based  upon  my 
definition,  product  knowledge  would  most  closely  associate  with  supply  base  research,  a 
strategic  skill,  and  technical  and  blueprint  reading,  a  quantitative  skill.  Giunipero  and 
Pearcy’ s  (2000)  results  showed  that  these  three  skills  (supply  base  research,  technical 
reading,  and  blueprint  reading)  did  not  rank  very  high  as  world-class  purchasing  skills. 
Although  technical  and  blueprint  reading  skills  are  needed,  to  an  extent,  the  results  of 
Giunipero  and  Pearcy’s  (2000)  research  indicated  that  “in  some  environments  the  ability  to 
read  blueprints  is  an  important  skill,  blueprint  reading  and  specification  development  are 
skills  more  typically  related  to  engineering  and  technical  personnel”  (p.  9).  Giunipero  and 
Pearcy  (2000)  did  note,  however,  that  technical  proficiency,  the  category  product  knowledge 
falls  under,  is  necessary  in  order  to  understand  and  use  relevant  technical  information  to 
communicate  with  engineers  and  suppliers.  Regardless  of  the  results  of  the  survey,  they 
thought  that  without  a  strong  technical  knowledge,  “the  purchaser  is  ill-equipped  to  challenge 
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specifications  and  statements  of  work”  (Giunipero  &  Pearcy,  2000,  p.  9).  Product  knowledge 
has  been  recognized  as  a  vital  skill  for  a  purchasing  professional,  but  in  order  for  an 
organization  to  be  successful,  it  must  properly  motivate  an  individual  to  obtain  and  use  this 
vital  skill  in  the  appropriate  manner. 

3.  Motivating  the  Purchasing  Professional 

Pagell,  Das,  Curkovic,  and  Easton’s  (1996)  study  on  the  motivating  factors  for 
purchasing  professionals  focused  not  on  procurement  skills  needed  to  make  a  transformation 
from  the  tactical  purchasing  function  to  a  strategic-level  supply  management  but  on  how  a 
firm  motivates  its  employees  to  gain  and  use  these  new  procurement  skills.  Pagell  et  al.’s 
(1996)  proposed  solution  was  to  have  adequate  compensation  and  performance  measurement 
systems.  But  in  order  for  any  firm  to  motivate  any  of  its  employees,  it  must  provide  the 
requisite  skill  set  in  order  for  its  employees  to  carry  out  their  jobs  properly. 

Pagell  et  al.  (1996)  found  that  there  are  three  main  skill  sets  that  are  important  to  the 
sourcing  function,  as  adapted  from  researchers  Kolchin  and  Giunipero  (1993):  business 
skills,  interpersonal  skills,  and  technical  skills.  Under  technical  skills,  Pagell  et  al.  (1996) 
noted  that  product  knowledge,  among  other  areas,  was  a  necessary  skill  in  order  for 
purchasing  professionals  to  make  the  transition  from  tactical  purchasing  to  strategic  supply 
management.  In  their  study,  Pagell  et  al.  (1996)  noted,  however,  that  knowing  what  type  of 
skills  an  organization  will  need  is  just  the  first  step  in  getting  employees  to  actually  use  those 
skills.  Motivating  employees  largely  remains  unsolved.  They  suggested  that  having 
compensation  and  performance  measurement  systems  that  are  properly  designed  could 
positively  motivate  purchasing  professionals. 

To  conduct  their  research  on  motivating  purchasing  professionals,  Pagell  et  al.  (1996) 
created  a  model  to  link  compensation  and  measurement  to  motivation  (see  Figure  5).  They 
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tested  this  model  by  interviewing  14  purehasing  managers  at  Miehigan  firms,  seeking 
validation  and  opinions  about  the  model.  They  found  that  (1)  the  skill  sets  identified  by 
Kolchin  and  Giunipero  (1993)  are  very  similar  to  the  skill  sets  valued  by  the  purchasing 
managers  surveyed  for  this  study;  (2)  firms  want  to  see  better  cost  control,  which  would  lead 
to  positive  rewards;  (3)  some  firms  see  all  of  the  proposed  linkages  as  very  important;  and  (4) 
firms  that  tend  to  view  one  linkage  as  important  or  unimportant  tend  to  view  all  the  linkages 
the  same  way.  Pagell  et  al.  (1996)  drew  the  following  conclusion: 


Having  skills  and  using  them  are  very  different  things.  The  company  that 
wants  its  purchasing  professionals  to  perform  at  the  highest  level  must  provide 
an  atmosphere  that  motivates  them  to  acquire  and  use  the  appropriate  skills. 
Two  key  elements  in  motivating  purchasing  professionals  to  use  the  skills 
they  have  and  to  acquire  new  skills  are  the  compensation  program  and 
performance  measurement  system,  (p.  34) 


A  good  company  will  have  a  solid  combination  of  compensation  programs  and  performance 
measuring  systems.  Employees  can  then  maximize  the  use  of  purchasing  skills  and  obtain  a 
drive  to  acquire  additional  skills  to  improve  the  job  that  they  perform. 
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Motivation 


V 


A 

Skill  Use  and 

Acquisition 

Figure  5.  Interaction  Between  Compensation  and  Measurement 

(Pagell  et  al.,  1996) 

4.  Air  Force  Procurement  Workforce  Transformation 

The  RAND  Corporation’s  Project  Air  Force  was  contracted  by  the  Air  Force  to  help 
support  “the  U.S.  Air  Force’s  efforts  to  change  the  way  it  purchases  goods  and  services  to 
improve  performance  and  reduce  costs”  (RAND  Corporation,  Project  Air  Force,  2004,  p.  iii). 
The  report.  Air  Force  Procurement  Workforce  Transformation,  focused  on  Air  Force 
Commodity  Council  development  and  implementation  (RAND  Corporation,  Project  Air 
Force,  2004).  Part  of  RAND’s  (2004)  research  was  to  identify  skills  that  are  necessary  for 
contracting  officers  to  be  successful  when  placed  on  commodity  councils.  On  a  commercial- 
sector  commodity  council,  there  is  a  wide  range  of  members  that  bring  different  skills  to  the 
council.  In  the  report,  RAND  (2004)  found  that  there  are  six  general  skills,  along  with  more 
specific  traits  to  those  skills,  that  are  needed  for  a  government  commodity  council:  computer- 
related  skills,  teaming  and  other  interpersonal  skills,  business  skills,  core  purchasing  and 
supply  management  skills,  analytical  and  technical  skills,  and  contracting  skills.  Within  core 
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purchasing  and  supply  management  skills,  RAND  (2004)  found  that  eommodity  eouneil 
members  need  to  have  a  good  supply  base  awareness,  produet  forecasting  skills,  knowledge 
of  the  industry  and  business  conditions — needed  to  eonstruct  strategies  and  eonduct 
negotiations — and  value  analysis.  RAND  (2004)  eolleeted  these  skills  using  literature; 
commercial-seetor  interviews  with  SmithKline  Beeeham,  Harley-Davidson,  and  United 
Teehnologies  Corporation;  and  feedbaek  sought  from  the  Air  Force’s  very  first  eommodity 
council  for  information  technology. 


D.  PRODUCT  KNOWLEDGE  AND  JOB  PERFORMANCE 

As  noted  by  Killen  and  Kamauff  (1995),  produet  knowledge  is  a  job  skill  that  is 
necessary  for  the  purehasing  professional  to  make  purehasing  decisions  but  is  also  useful  for 
cross-functional  teams  (sueh  as  source  selection  teams)  on  more  complex  aequisitions. 
Without  product  knowledge,  complex  aequisitions  may  create  more  difficulties  for 
purehasing  professionals  to  evaluate  potential  suppliers,  assess  proposals,  make  soureing 
decisions,  provide  eonstructive  feedback  to  cross-functional  teams,  understand  markets  and 
industries,  and  work  effectively  with  other  funetional  areas  within  their  organizations.  If 
produet  knowledge  is  a  neeessary  requisite  for  purchasing  professionals,  then  any  lack  of 
product  knowledge  may  create  organizational  problems,  such  as  escalating  workplace 
confliet,  increasing  levels  of  stress,  diminishing  feelings  of  self-effieacy  and  worker 
resilience,  and  diffieulty  motivating  purehasing  professionals. 

1.  Behavioral  Constructs  Under  Examination 

Researehers  Fred  Luthans  and  Carolyn  Youssef  (2004)  said  that  “there  is  growing 
evidenee  that  human  resourees  are  erueial  to  organizational  suceess,  and  may  offer  the  best 
return  on  investment  for  sustainable  competitive  advantage”  (p.  143).  This  statement  is  very 
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true  in  today’s  government  and  business  organizations.  Many  funds  have  been  used  to 
researeh  and  develop  human  resourees  so  that  humans,  as  resources,  are  a  more  effective 
component  of  an  organization.  For  the  purpose  of  this  research,  I  examined  psychological 
capital,  occupational  stress,  and  workplace  conflict.  1  chose  these  three  constructs  to 
determine  how  organizations  are  affected  by  job  proficiency  among  employees  as  well  as  the 
effects  these  traits  have  on  the  organization  with  higher  or  lower  levels  of  proficiencies. 
Specifically,  I  intended  to  examine  how  psychological  capital,  occupational  stress,  and 
workplace  conflict,  when  tied  to  product  knowledge,  have  an  effect  on  an  organization’s 
performance. 

Psychological  capital  is  similar  to  motivation  and,  for  this  purpose,  consists  of  four 
components:  self-efficacy,  hope,  optimism,  and  resiliency.  Efficacy  is  defined  as  “one’s 
conviction  (or  confidence)  about  his  or  her  abilities  to  mobilize  the  motivation,  cognitive 
resources,  and  courses  of  action  needed  to  successfully  execute  a  specific  task  within  a  given 
contexf’  (Stajkovic  &  Luthans,  1998,  p.  66).  Hope  is  defined  as  “a  positive  motivational 
state  that  is  based  on  an  interactively  derived  sense  of  successful  (a)  agency  (goal-directed 
energy)  and  (b)  pathways”  (Snyder,  Irving,  &  Anderson,  1991,  p.  287).  Optimism  is  both  a 
positively  oriented  future  expectation  (Carver  &  Scheier,  2002)  and  an  attributional  style  that 
interprets  specific  positive  events  through  personal,  permanent,  and  pervasive  causes,  and 
negative  events  through  external,  temporary,  and  situation-specific  ones  (Seligman,  1998). 
Resiliency  is  “the  capacity  to  rebound  or  bounce  back  from  adversity,  conflict,  failure,  or 
even  positive  events,  progress,  and  increased  responsibility”  (Luthans,  2002b,  p.  702). 

Workplace  stress,  or  occupational  stress,  is  closely  related  and  linked  to  workplace 
conflict,  but  there  is  a  distinction.  Occupational  stress  is  simply  stress  that  occurs  as  the 
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direct  result  of  work  conditions.  Spector  (2002)  showed  that  occupational  stress  “has  been 
recognized  as  a  major  health  issues  for  modem  work  organizations”  (Spector,  2002,  p.  134). 
Occupational  stress  has  been  linked  with  heart  disease,  headaches,  stomach  distress,  and 
other  very  real  medical  problems.  Workplace  conditions  have  been  closely  correlated  with 
occupational  stress,  demonstrating  that  a  positive  workplace  condition  is  necessary  to 
eliminate  high  levels  of  occupational  stress.  There  are  a  number  of  workplace  factors,  called 
job  stressors,  that  are  attributed  to  stress.  Obviously,  the  more  intense  and  frequent  the  job 
stressor,  the  more  stressful  the  job.  Occupational  stress  is  often  recognized  as  “one  of  the 
most  significant  workplace  health  hazards  for  employees  in  the  United  States  and  other 
developed  countries”  (Spector,  2002,  p.  134).  Therefore,  it  is  important  that  a  link  be  drawn 
between  product  knowledge  and  occupational  stress,  and  their  effect  on  the  workplace. 

Workplace  conflict  is  interpersonal  conflict  that  occurs  at  work.  It  is  seen  as 
inevitable  and  a  natural  part  of  the  workplace,  occurring  when  there  are  “perceived 
incompatibilities  between  parties  in  their  views,  wishes,  and  desires  that  impact  group 
outcomes”  (Ayoko,  Callan,  &  Hartel,  2003,  p.  2).  In  the  workplace,  relationship  and  task 
conflicts  are  common.  Relationship  conflict  is  “associated  with  disagreements  due  to  high 
levels  of  frustration  and  personal  clashes,”  and  task  conflict  can  be  defined  as  the  “awareness 
that  there  are  disagreements  about  the  actual  tasks  being  performed  in  the  group”  (Ayoko  et 
ah,  2003,  p.  2).  Each  type  of  conflict  affects  the  workplace  in  different  ways,  but  many 
researchers  see  relationship  conflict  as  the  most  damaging.  In  this  research,  I  examined  the 
link  between  product  knowledge  and  task  conflict,  and  their  effect  on  the  workplace. 

2.  Psychological  Capital  and  Positive  Organizational  Behavior 

Many  researchers  of  organizational  behavior  have  studied  the  concept  of 
psychological  capital  (PsyCap)  and  positive  organizational  behavior.  The  concept  of  positive 
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organizational  behavior  (POB)  was  introduced  in  2003  (Luthans,  2002a,  2002b;  Wright, 
2003)  as  a  way  to  focus  on  bringing  positive  psychology  (Seligman  &  Csikszentmihalyi, 
2000)  to  the  workplace  (Luthans  &  Avolio,  2009).  POB  is  defined  as  “the  study  and 
application  of  positively  oriented  human  resource  strengths  and  psychological  capacities  that 
can  be  measured,  developed,  and  effectively  managed  for  performance  improvement” 
(Luthans,  2002a,  p.  59).  POB  has  been  closely  linked  and  is  relevant  to  PsyCap;  POB  was 
introduced  in  order  to  bring  positive  psychology  into  the  workplace.  PsyCap  is  an 
individual’s  positive  psychological  state  of  development  that  is  characterized  by  (1)  having 
confidence  (self-efficacy)  to  take  on  and  put  in  the  necessary  effort  to  succeed  at  challenging 
tasks;  (2)  making  a  positive  attribution  (optimism)  about  succeeding  now  and  in  the  future; 
(3)  persevering  toward  goals  and,  when  necessary,  redirecting  paths  to  goals  (hope)  in  order 
to  succeed;  and  (4)  when  beset  by  problems  and  adversity,  sustaining  and  bouncing  back  and 
even  beyond  (resilience)  to  attain  success  (Luthans  &  Youssef,  2004,  p.  3).  These  four 
constructs  together  form  the  basic  definition  of  psychological  capital. 

The  advantage  with  PsyCap  is  that  it  has  been  conceptualized,  measured,  and 
developed.  It  can  be  easily  measured  within  an  organization  through  simple  surveys  using 
common  Likert  scales.  One  attempt  to  measure  PsyCap  and  its  effect  on  POB  was  completed 
in  2009  by  James  Avey,  Fred  Luthans,  and  Carolyn  Youssef  Avey  et  al.  (2009)  made  an 
empirical  analysis  to  support  the  untested  theory  that  it  is  important  to  have  positive 
employees.  In  their  research,  Avey  et  al.  (2009)  theorized  that  (1)  PsyCap  will  be  negatively 
related  to  organizational  cynicism,  (2)  PsyCap  will  be  negatively  related  to  intentions  to  quit 
the  organization,  and  (3)  PsyCap  will  be  positively  related  to  Organizational  Citizenship 
Behaviors  (OCBs;  i.e.,  desirable  contextual  performance  indicators).  Desirable  OCBs 
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include  individual-oriented  OCBs  and  organizational-oriented  OCBs.  An  example  of  an 
individual-oriented  OCB  would  be  an  employee  going  out  of  his  or  her  way  to  mentor  and 
train  a  new  employee  or  to  stay  late  to  help  a  co-worker  complete  a  task  with  no  benefit  to 
himself  or  herself  An  example  of  an  organizational-oriented  OCB  would  be  participating  in 
a  volunteer  community  event  that  brings  awareness  to  the  employer.  The  fourth  hypothesis 
is  that  PsyCap  will  be  negatively  related  to  counterproductive  work  behaviors  (CWBs). 

In  their  study,  Avey  et  al.  (2009)  used  a  sample  of  336  employees  from  a  wide  cross 
section  of  organizations  and  jobs  who  agreed  to  participate  in  a  large  Midwestern  university- 
sponsored  research  project  on  leadership  and  motivation  (Avey  et  ah,  2009,  p.  443).  The 
researchers  used  a  recently  developed  24-item  PsyCap  questionnaire  (PCQ),  with  questions 
such  as  “I  feel  confident  helping  to  set  targets/goals  in  my  work  area”  (self-efficacy);  “Right 
now,  I  see  myself  as  being  pretty  successful  at  work”  (hope);  “If  I  should  find  myself  in  a 
jam  at  work,  I  could  think  of  many  ways  to  get  out  of  it”  (hope  pathways);  “When  I  have  a 
setback  at  work,  I  have  trouble  recovering  from  it,  moving  on”  (reverse  scored  resiliency); 
and  “I  always  look  on  the  bright  side  of  things  regarding  my  job”  (optimism).  The 
questionnaire  demonstrated  adequate  internal  reliability  (Avey  et  ah,  2009,  p.  444). 

The  purpose  of  Avey  et  al.’s  (2009)  study  was  to  “test  the  relationship  of  the  newly 
emerging  positive  core  construct  of  PsyCap  within  an  overarching  theoretical  framework”  (p. 
446).  That  framework  consisted  of  contextual  factors  related  to  POB.  All  four  of  their 
hypotheses  were  found  to  be  substantiated  with  their  results.  In  accordance  with  their  first 
hypothesis,  they  found  that  PsyCap  was  negatively  related  to  organizational  cynicism.  Based 
on  those  results,  they  theorized  that  “those  higher  in  PsyCap  will  be  more  supportive  of 
organizational  change,  more  flexible  in  the  change  process,  and  adapt  to  change  better  than 
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those  lower  in  PsyCap”  (Avey  et  ah,  2009,  p.  446).  In  accordance  with  their  second 
hypothesis,  they  found  that  PsyCap  was  negatively  related  to  the  intention  to  quit.  Based  on 
their  findings,  they  suggested  that  in  order  to  help  reduce  employee  turnover,  organizations 
should  try  to  develop  higher  levels  of  PsyCap.  In  accordance  with  their  third  hypothesis, 
they  found  that  PsyCap  was  positively  related  to  OCRs,  “suggesting  that  those  higher  in 
PsyCap  are  more  likely  to  engage  in  highly  desirable  extrarole  behaviors”  (Avey  et  ah,  2009, 
p.  448),  which  are  extremely  beneficial  in  an  organization  (Lee  &  Allen,  2002).  Finally,  in 
accordance  with  the  fourth  hypothesis,  they  found  that  those  with  higher  PsyCap  engaged  in 
fewer  CWBs,  validating  the  final  hypothesis. 

As  a  result  of  their  findings,  Avey  et  al.  (2009)  found  that  an  organization  with  high 
PsyCap  can  expect  employees  who  are  less  cynical,  exhibit  fewer  CWBs,  are  good 
organizational  citizens,  and  intend  to  remain  in  the  organization  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
Moreover,  other  scholars  have  indicated  additional  benefits  associated  with  psychological 
capital  including  increased  career  competencies,  job  performance,  and  well-being  (DiRenzo 
&  Greenhaus,  2011;  Luthans,  Avolio,  &  Avey,  2007).  These  findings  are  desirable  for  any 
organization,  large  or  small,  in  order  to  maintain  a  healthy  work  environment.  For  these 
reasons,  product  knowledge  can  enhance  motivation,  or  overall  PsyCap  in  an  organization, 
leading  to  increased  organizational  performance. 

3.  Occupational  Stress 

Occupational  stress  has  been  recognized  as  a  major  health  issue  for  modem  work 
organizations  (Spector,  2002).  Human  behaviorists  and  experts  in  other  fields  of  research 
study  it  intensively.  Although  high  levels  of  occupational  stress  affect  the  employee 
population,  Spector  (2002)  explained  other  harmful  effects  of  occupational  stress.  By  itself, 
occupational  stress 
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costs  American  businesses  more  than  $150  billion  per  year  beeause  of 
absenee,  lost  produetivity,  and  health  risks.  Furthermore,  occupational  stress 
seems  to  be  endemic  to  the  modem  workplaee,  as  national  surveys  have 
shown  that  a  large  proportion  of  workers  report  feeling  highly  stressed  at 
work.  (Spector,  2002,  p.  133) 

Stressors  ean  be  broken  down  further  into  ehronie  and  aeute  job  stressors.  Chronic 
stressors  are  “ehronie  because  they  are  thought  eonstant  for  an  employee”  (Beehr,  Jex,  Stacy, 
&  Murray,  2000,  p.  5),  while  acute  stressors  are  short-term.  An  example  of  a  ehronie 
stressor  would  be  a  constant,  heavy  workload,  while  an  example  of  an  aeute  stressor  would 
be  something  quick  and  dramatic,  such  as  an  automobile  accident. 

Researeh  conducted  by  Beehr  et  al.  (2000)  indicated  that  “stressors  that  are  more  job 
speeifie  may  have  the  greatest  impact  on  individual  strains  and  performance”  (p.  392).  Part 
of  Beehr  et  al.’s  (2000)  research  examined  chronic  generic  stressors  and  job-specifie 
stressors  to  help  prediet  both  psyehologieal  strains  and  performanee.  Examples  of 
psychologieal  strains  are  “anxiety,  depression,  and  fmstration”  (Jex  &  Beehr,  1991).  Beehr 
et  al.  (2000)  also  hypothesized  that  “stressors  would  be  related  to  performanee”  (p.  393). 
Finally,  they  also  hypothesized  that  job-specifie  stressors  would  be  more  strongly  related  to 
psychological  strains  and  performance  than  generie  ehronie  stressors. 

What  Beehr  et  al.  (2000)  found  is  that  ehronie  generie  and  job-specifie  stressors  were 
highly  eorrelated  with  psychological  strains  and  performance,  meaning  that  most  types  of 
stress  in  the  workplaee  resulted  in  psyehologieal  strain  and  affeeted  performanee.  Their 
seeond  hypothesis  reeeived  mixed  results,  with  a  weaker  correlation  between  stressors  and 
performanee.  Stressors,  however,  did  have  an  effeet  on  the  number  of  units  that  salespeople 
sold.  The  final  hypothesis  also  reeeived  mixed  support,  indicating  that  “occupation-specific 
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stressors  would  be  more  strongly  related  to  the  outeomes  than  generic  stressors  would” 
(Beehr  et  ah,  2000). 

Beehr  et  al.’s  (2000)  research  indicated  that  there  may  be  a  positive  relationship 
between  a  lack  of  product  knowledge  and  chronic  occupational  stress,  resulting  in 
psychological  strain  and  negative  performance.  Without  adequate  product  knowledge, 
employees  at  different  systems  centers  could  have  higher  levels  of  anxiety,  depression,  and 
frustration  with  their  day-to-day  functions,  resulting  in  lost  productivity  at  the  three  different 
centers. 

Spector  (2002)  researched  the  amount  of  control  that  employees  have  and  the  amount 
of  occupational  stress  that  the  level  of  control  results  in.  For  an  employee,  “control  can  be 
over  any  aspect  of  work,  including  location,  scheduling,  and  how  tasks  are  done”  (Spector, 
2002,  p.  134).  Spector  tested  many  facets  of  control,  from  a  fast-paced  assembly  line  to  an 
at-your-own-pace  job  that  high-level  management  is  often  given.  Using  a  control-stress 
model,  Spector  theorized  that  perceptions  of  control  can  be  linked  to  several  different  kinds 
of  strain  (see  Figure  6). 

Perceived  Control 


Figure  6.  Control  Model  of  Occupational  Stress 

(Spector,  2002) 
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Employees  experience  and  perceive  conditions  and  events,  most  of  which  are 
typically  benign  and  paid  little  attention.  Certain  events,  however,  are 
perceived  and  interpreted  as  somehow  threatening  to  physical  as 
psychological  well-being — these  are  the  perceived  job  stressors.  The  stressors 
result  in  negative  emotional  reactions,  perhaps  most  commonly  anger  or 
anxiety.  These  emotions  then  lead  to  strains,  both  behaviors  and  physical 
conditions  associated  with  stress.  (Spector,  2002) 


Although  Spector  did  not  conduct  his  own  research,  he  did  note  that  there  was  plenty 
of  other  evidence  that  supported  his  theory  on  perceived  control  and  its  effect  on 
occupational  stress. 

One  of  the  most  influential  job-stress  theories  is  Karasek’s  (1979)  job  demand-control 
model,  in  which  Karasek  theorized  that  the  range  of  control  over  one’s  environmental 
situation  is  a  crucial  dimension  in  determining  health  on  the  one  hand  and  active 
behavior/leaming  on  the  other  (Karasek  et  ah,  1998).  Jobs  that  have  high  strain  and  low 
control  can  affect  workers’  health,  while  jobs  with  high  strain  and  high  control  allow  the 
worker  to  determine  when  to  deal  with  current  and  new  encounters.  Much  empirical 
evidence  has  shown  that  a  combination  of  high  job  demands  and  low  job  control  is  an 
important  predictor  for  psychological  strain  and  illness  (Jonge,  Dollard,  Dormann,  Le  Blanc, 
&  Houtman,  2000).  For  these  reasons,  if  there  are  higher  levels  of  occupational  stress  due  to 
a  lack  of  product  knowledge  in  an  organization,  organizational  performance  can  suffer. 

4.  Workplace  Conflict 

Workplace  conflict  is  interpersonal  conflict  that  occurs  at  the  workplace.  Within  that 
definition,  there  are  two  major  types  of  interpersonal  workplace  conflict:  relationship  and 
task  conflict  (Jehn,  1995).  Relationship  conflict,  also  called  emotional  conflict,  is  associated 
with  disagreements  due  to  high  levels  of  frustration  and  personal  clashes  (Ross,  1989). 
These  destructive  clashes  limit  group  cohesion  and  efficiency  (Felled,  1996).  Task  conflict  is 
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the  awareness  that  there  are  disagreements  about  the  actual  tasks  being  performed  in  the 
group  (Jehn,  1997).  Research  has  shown  that  relationship  conflict  has  negative  consequences 
on  group  success  (Jehn,  1997)  and  that  task  conflict  can  have  a  positive  effect  on  group 
outcomes  because  it  allows  members  to  ask  questions  and  challenge  assumptions,  and  it 
promotes  innovative  thinking  and  creativity  (Amason  &  Schweiger,  1994;  Deutsch,  1969; 
Tjsovold,  1991).  Results  from  a  study  conducted  by  Ayoko  et  al.  (2003)  indicated  that 
conflict  is  triggered  by  interpersonal  and  task-related  problems,  which  in  turn  trigger  poor 
group  outcomes,  such  as  absenteeism  and  emotions  of  anger  and  frustration.  The  effect  on 
the  workplace  employees  varies  with  respect  to  the  length  of  the  conflict.  Ayoko  et  al. 
(2003)  found  that  conflict  that  is  intensive  can  have  negative  repercussions  on  future 
interactions  in  the  group  while  conflict  that  is  prolonged  can  be  inefficient  with  regard  to 
employees’  time  and  efforts  when  working  together  in  a  group.  Workplace  conflict  is 
typically  associated  with  adverse  effects,  and  actionable  steps  are  taken  to  diminish,  avoid,  or 
defer  the  conflict.  Conflict  resolution  is  the  most  common  way  to  address  adverse  conflict, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  I  do  not  address  adverse  workplace  conflict  or  conflict 
resolution. 

We  have  already  seen  earlier  in  the  chapter  that  the  literature  has  shown  that 
purchasing  professionals  need  to  have  adequate  product  knowledge  in  order  to  be  successful 
in  their  field.  Well-trained  purchasing  professionals  must  have  positive  PsyCap,  low  levels 
of  occupational  stress,  and  minimal  workplace  conflict  in  order  to  have  a  healthy  workplace. 
Although  there  are  many  ways  to  have  these  desirable  constructs,  one  critical  way  is  to 
ensure  that  the  employees  within  an  organization  have  the  proper  training  and  education  to 
carry  out  the  duties  of  their  jobs.  FAR  1.603-2,  states  that  in  order  to  be  a  contracting  officer 
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(CO),  an  agency  head  “shall  consider  the  complexity  and  dollar  value  of  the  acquisitions  to 
be  assigned  and  the  candidate’s  experience,  training,  education,  business  acumen,  judgment, 
character,  and  reputation.”  Not  all  contracting  professionals  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
become  a  warranted  contracting  officer,  but  to  become  a  contracting  officer,  it  is  required 
that  certain  sets  of  skills  be  present.  For  these  reasons,  if  there  are  higher  levels  of  workplace 
conflict  due  to  a  lack  of  product  knowledge  in  an  organization,  organizational  performance 
can  suffer. 

E.  GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTING  OFFICER  SKILLS  AND  EXPECTATIONS 

A  contracting  officer  is  an  employee  within  a  government  organization  that  “has  the 
authority  to  enter  into,  administer,  or  terminate  contracts  and  make  related  determinations 
and  findings.  Contracting  officers  may  bind  the  Government  only  to  the  extent  of  the 
authority  delegated  to  them”  (FAR  1.603-1).  As  noted  in  FAR  1.603-2,  contracting  officers 
will  be  appointed  based  on  a  certain  set  of  skills,  business  acumen,  character,  and  reputation. 
Business  acumen  is  defined  as  “the  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  financial, 
accounting,  marketing  and  operational  functions  of  an  organization  and  the  ability  to  make 
good  judgments  and  quick  decisions”  (“Business  Acumen,”  2012;  “Acumen,”  2012).  With 
that  definition,  business  acumen  can  be  broken  down  into  two  areas:  having  the  requisite 
knowledge  of  the  business  and  having  the  ability  to  make  good,  well-founded  decisions. 
Having  knowledge  of  the  business  of  procurement  includes  product  knowledge,  a  logical 
requisite  for  any  purchasing  organization.  Therefore,  in  order  to  have  a  successful 
acquisition,  there  needs  to  be  adequate  product  knowledge  so  that  the  right  product  or  service 
is  procured  for  the  right  price  and  at  the  right  time. 
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In  FAR  Part  10,  the  FAR  further  stipulates  the  requirement  that  contracting  officers 
have  adequate  product  knowledge.  According  to  FAR  10.002  (Procedures),  the  “acquisition 
begins  with  the  description  of  the  Government’s  need  stated  in  terms  sufficient  to  allow 
conduct  of  market  research.”  Market  research  means  “collecting  and  analyzing  information 
about  capabilities  within  the  market  to  satisfy  agency  needs”  (FAR  2.101).  Under  the  section 
What  is  Product  Knowledge?  in  this  thesis,  I  defined  product  knowledge  as  “the  knowledge 
of  the  product  or  materials,  market  pricing,  the  major  sources,  and  the  industry  with  which 
the  product/service  is  associated.”  According  to  that  broad  definition,  product  knowledge  is 
similar  to  market  knowledge,  but  product  knowledge  is  a  more  specific  term  because  product 
knowledge  demands  more  knowledge  of  the  product  or  service  instead  of  just  a  broad  sense 
of  the  market  capabilities  that  market  research  demands.  If  a  contracting  professional  does 
not  have  any  product  knowledge  about  the  products  for  which  he  or  she  contracts,  how  can 
that  professional  adequately  analyze  information  about  market  capabilities? 

In  order  for  an  agency  to  “ensure  that  legitimate  needs  are  identified  and  trade-offs 
evaluated  to  acquire  items  that  meet  those  needs”  (FAR  10.001),  adequate  product 
knowledge  is  needed  to  identify  and  evaluate  potential  products  or  services.  Adequate 
product  knowledge,  like  market  research,  is  needed  before  developing  new  acquisition 
documents,  soliciting  offers  for  the  acquisition,  and  awarding  any  type  of  contract  within  any 
of  the  thresholds  driven  by  regulation.  FAR  Part  10,  or  any  other  section  of  the  FAR,  fails  to 
define  what  skills  are  necessary  to  conduct  adequate  market  research.  It  also  fails  to 
acknowledge  what  skills  are  necessary  to  carry  out  successful  market  research,  and  product 
knowledge  is  arguably  the  most  important  skill  needed  for  adequate  market  research. 
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F. 


SUMMARY 


In  this  chapter,  I  examined  the  definition  of  product  knowledge;  product  knowledge 
as  a  requisite  skill  in  acquisition;  the  importance  of  product  knowledge  in  the  acquisition 
process  and  its  potential  effect  on  organizational  behavior  through  the  constructs  of  PsyCap, 
occupational  stress,  and  workplace  conflict;  and  the  importance  of  market  research  in  the 
FAR.  Product  knowledge  is  a  logical  skill  for  any  purchasing  professional,  but  sometimes, 
something  so  simple  and  logical  is  not  closely  examined  and  defined.  Concepts  as  simple  as 
product  knowledge  can  be  ignored  or  thrown  by  the  wayside.  Some  employees  may  not 
possess  the  skill  of  product  knowledge,  a  requisite  for  any  successful  acquisition 
professional.  As  a  result  of  not  having  this  fundamental  skill,  these  employees  may  be  found 
to  have  lower  levels  of  PsyCap,  resulting  in  more  cynical  employees,  higher  counterwork 
behaviors,  poor  organizational  citizens,  and  employees  more  likely  to  quit  the  organization. 
These  employees  may  also  have  higher  amounts  of  occupational  stress  and  may  be  more  apt 
to  fight  with  coworkers  on  cross-functional  teams  because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  training, 
education,  or  experience,  leading  to  poor  performance  and  unhealthy  workers.  The  FAR 
(2012)  implicitly  states  that  product  knowledge  is  needed  in  order  to  conduct  adequate 
market  research  for  a  requirement.  Because  it  does  not  explicitly  state  what  skills  are 
necessary  to  conduct  adequate  market  research,  contracting  professionals  may  not  conduct 
adequate  market  research.  Product  knowledge  is  also  needed  in  other  contract  management 
phases  such  as  procurement  planning,  source  selection  (evaluation  of  proposals),  and  contract 
administration  (managing  contractor  performance).  Product  knowledge  can  also  help 
contracting  professionals  achieve  higher  level  goals,  such  as  those  defined  in  the  former 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition,  Technology,  and  Logistics  (USD[AT&L]) 
Ashton  Carter’s  (2010)  Better  Buying  Power  memorandum.  Better  product  knowledge  could 
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help  the  acquisition  team  achieve  one  initiative  in  particular,  Drive  productivity  growth 
through  Will  Cost/Should  Cost  management.  Having  better  product  knowledge  would  allow 
the  acquisition  team  to  scrutinize  every  element  of  program  cost  better,  as  well  as  target  cost 
reduction  with  profit  incentives.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  product  knowledge  is  just 
one  important  skill  within  the  technical  skill  arena.  There  are  many  other  skills  needed  in 
order  to  conduct  a  successful  acquisition,  but  research  has  shown  that  product  knowledge  is 
necessary,  and  it  cannot  be  ignored  any  longer  when  major  programs  are  being  downsized  or 
eliminated  completely. 
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III.  METHODOLOGY 


A.  INTRODUCTION 

Although  product  knowledge  can  be  assessed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  including 
knowledge-based  assessments  or  surveys,  personal  interviews,  or  working  groups,  I  used  a 
survey-based  format  because  of  the  number  of  individuals  that  I  assessed  in  this  research.  It 
is  important  to  have  a  proper  sampling  so  that  the  answers  are  not  only  statistically 
significant  but  also  relevant  to  the  three  contracting  centers  I  researched.  In  this  research,  I 
have  determined  that  product  knowledge  is  a  necessity  for  purchasing  professionals  and  that 
if  employees  are  not  provided  with  the  proper  skills,  then  psychological  problems  such  as 
lack  of  motivation  will  arise.  In  order  to  evaluate  levels  of  product  knowledge,  motivation, 
conflict,  and  stress,  I  administered  a  62-question  survey  to  three  centers  in  order  to  assess 
how  employees  felt  about  their  knowledge  with  regard  to  their  specific  job  function.  While 
conducting  this  research,  I  recognized  that  contracting  professionals  at  each  acquisition 
center  work  on  different  projects  in  different  stages  in  the  acquisition  process  that  all  require 
varying  degrees  of  product  knowledge.  Acquisition  professionals  work  at  different  stages 
within  the  Defense  Acquisition  Management  System,  such  as  the  Material  Solutions  Analysis 
phase,  the  Technology  Development  phase,  and  the  Production  and  Deployment  phase.  In 
this  chapter,  I  introduce  the  acquisition  centers  that  I  examined,  study  what  the  Air  Force 
does  to  train  and  educate  its  professional  workforce  with  respect  to  product  knowledge, 
examine  what  each  individual  center  does,  examine  the  methodology  for  the  administered 
survey,  and  state  the  collected  results  of  the  survey. 
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B.  AIR  FORCE  CONTRACTING  WORKFORCE 


The  Air  Force  contracting  workforce  is  a  highly  trained  and  specialized  workforce 
that  is  responsible  for  spending  taxpayer  dollars  in  a  responsible  manner  to  acquire  necessary 
supplies  and  services  to  meet  customer  requirements.  In  1990,  the  DAWIA  was  signed  into 
law,  requiring  that  the  DoD  establish  a  process  through  which  persons  in  the  acquisition 
workforce  can  be  recognized  as  having  achieved  professional  status.  Certification  is  the 
procedure  through  which  a  military  Service  or  DoD  component  determines  whether  an 
employee  meets  the  education,  training,  and  experience  standards  required  for  a  career  level 
in  any  acquisition,  technology,  or  logistics  career  field  (DAU,  2012).  Within  the  acquisition 
workforce,  contracting  professionals  can  be  found  as  a  subset  among  pricers,  financial 
analysts,  and  other  acquisition-related  career  fields.  Each  specific  function  within  the 
acquisition  workforce  that  is  subject  to  the  DAWIA  works  to  obtain  one  of  the  three  levels  of 
certification  established  by  the  Act.  When  new  contracting  professionals  enter  the 
workforce,  they  immediately  begin  training  in  order  to  receive  their  Level  I  certification. 
After  receiving  their  Level  I  certification,  contracting  professionals  then  work  towards  Level 
II  and  Level  III  certification  (see  Appendix  A  for  certification  requirements).  For  contracting 
professionals  in  the  acquisition  workforce  under  the  Air  Force,  these  three-level  certifications 
are  the  primary  means  for  education  and  training  within  the  contracting  profession.  There 
are  annual  seminars,  presentations,  and  events  that  some — ^not  all — contracting  professionals 
may  attend  in  order  to  obtain  additional  training,  education,  and  experience.  These  unique 
opportunities  are  acute  in  nature,  are  not  offered  Air  Force-wide,  and  are  sometimes  random 
in  nature.  Attending  a  seminar  or  meeting  for  additional  training  or  education  to  enhance 
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contracting  skills  may  not  be  logistically  or  fiscally  possible  for  furthering  the  entire 
contracting  workforce’s  profieiency. 


C.  PRODUCT  KNOWLEDGE  TRAINING  AT  SPACE  AND  MISSILE  SYSTEMS 
CENTER 

The  SMC  at  Los  Angeles  AFB  is  one  eenter  that  I  examined  in  order  to  assess  the 

level  of  product  knowledge,  as  assessed  by  individual  eontraeting  professionals.  The  mission 

and  brief  history  of  the  SMC  is  as  follows: 

SMC  is  the  birthplace  of  military  spaee,  and  eenter  of  military  spaee 
acquisition  excellence.  Our  mission  is  to  deliver  resilient  and  affordable  spaee 
capabilities  for  the  nation.  We  strive  to  eontinue  to  make  SMC  the  most 
respeeted,  reliable  eenter  for  responsive  and  affordable  acquisition  and 
sustainment  of  space  systems.  (SMC,  2012) 


The  SMC  was  effeetively  bom  on  July  1,  1952,  when  Brigadier  General  Benard 
Sehriever  founded  the  Western  Development  Division  at  Los  Angeles  AFB  in  California. 
The  purpose  of  the  Western  Development  Division  was  to  develop  strategic  nuclear  missiles 
for  the  nation;  the  division  was  soon  expanded  to  inelude  the  development,  fielding,  and 
operation  of  the  nation’s  first  military  satellites  and  launch  vehicles.  Beginning  with  the  first 
sueeessful  military  spaee  launehes  in  the  1950s,  rapid  progress  was  made  in  maturing  the 
technology  and  know-how  to  develop  and  operate  reliable  and  effective  systems  across  a 
broad  array  of  mission  areas.  During  this  period,  the  Western  Development  Division 
underwent  multiple  reorganizations  until  it  was  finally  designated  in  1992  as  the  Space  and 
Missile  Systems  Center.  The  eenter  spent  $8.5  billion  with  2,000  eontraet  actions  in  FY2012 
and  employs  319  eontraeting  professionals  to  support  the  various  space  programs,  sueh  as  the 
Global  Positioning  System  (GPS)  Systems  Direetorate,  the  Military  Satellite 
Communications  (MILSATCOM)  Systems  Directorate,  the  Space  Superiority  Systems 
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Directorate,  the  Missile  Defense  Systems  Division,  the  Space-Based  Infrared  Systems 
Directorate,  the  Defense  Weather  Systems  Directorate,  and  the  Spacelift  Range  and  Network 
System  Division. 

Training  and  education  at  the  SMC  not  only  comes  in  the  form  of  the  three-level 
certification  mandated  by  the  DAWIA,  but  it  also  comes  from  its  in-house-developed  SMC 
University.  A  visit  to  Los  Angeles  AFB  found  that  in  the  mid-1990s,  the  SMC  identified  a 
systematic  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  mission  and  the  products  that  all  functional  areas  were 
working  on.  As  a  response,  the  SMC  developed  and  initiated  a  week-long  course  for  new 
employees  called  the  Space  Enterprise  Course  and  effectively  launched  SMC  University. 
The  Space  Enterprise  Course  provides  an  introduction  to  the  mission  and  the  products  that  all 
new  employees  eventually  work  on.  The  course  brings  in  stakeholders  such  as  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  (NASA),  National  Reconnaissance  Office  (NRO), 
National  Security  Agency  (NSA),  Boeing,  Lockheed  Martin,  Northrop  Grumman,  and 
functional  areas  within  the  SMC  to  educate  new  employees  about  their  individual  function 
and  how  it  fits  in  the  SMC  mission.  The  course  also  imparts  general  product  knowledge  to 
new  employees.  The  intent  of  the  course  is  for  new  employees  to  understand  the  entire  space 
enterprise.  The  course  ran  from  1995  to  2002,  was  dropped,  and  then  was  brought  back  in 
2009.  SMC  University  provides  mandatory  training  to  each  functional  area,  such  as 
contracting,  engineering,  financial  management,  program  management,  and  process 
improvement.  Courses  that  fall  under  those  areas  are  also  available  to  employees  of  other 
functional  areas  who  desire  to  learn  more  about  the  different  professions  within  the  SMC. 
Contracting  courses  include  Acquisition  Logistics;  Contracting  Changes  Part  A:  Clauses  and 
Policy;  Contracting  Changes,  Part  B:  Contract  Close-Out;  FAR  Boot  Camp;  Fiscal  Law 
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(Color  of  Money);  Fixed-Price  Training;  Federal  Procurement  Data  System-Next  Generation 
(FPDS-NG)  Process;  How  to  Write  a  PNM,  Incentives;  Intellectual  Property;  Negotiation 
Tips;  Operational  Contracting;  Contracting  Journeyman’s  Conference;  Contracting  101; 
Contracting  Recurring  Review  Observations;  Pricing;  Proposal  Evaluations;  Source 
Selection/Protests;  and  Space  Logistics  Linkage,  Missions.  All  of  these  contracting  courses 
are  available  to  any  SMC  employee  on  a  new  website  that  is  in  its  beta  format.  Some  classes 
are  computer  based  while  others  are  done  in-house  or  by  a  contractor. 

Product  knowledge  is  not  a  specific  course  taught  to  contracting  professionals,  but 
after  discussion  with  the  director  of  SMC  University,  I  found  that  product  knowledge  training 
can  be  found  in  a  variety  of  courses,  such  as  the  Space  Enterprise  course. 

D.  AIR  FORCE  LIFE-CYCLE  MANAGEMENT  CENTER  HANSCOM 

The  Air  Force  Life-Cycle  Management  Center  (AFLCMC)  Hanscom  is  the  second 
major  systems  center  that  I  examined  for  the  purpose  of  this  report.  AFLCMC  Hanscom  is 
one  of  the  five  units  newly  reorganized  under  the  AFLCMC.  The  mission  of  the  AFLCMC 
Hanscom  is  “to  deliver  affordable  and  sustainable  war-winning  capabilities  to  U.S.  and 
international  partners — on  time,  on  cost,  anywhere,  anytime  from  cradle  to  grave” 
(AFLCMC  Hanscom,  2012).  AFLCMC  Hanscom  was  responsible  for  obligating  $5.4  billion 
in  FY2011  and  $5.2  billion  in  FY2012,  with  7,160  contract  actions  in  FY2011  and  6,355 
contract  actions  in  FY2012.  AFLCMC  Hanscom  employs  approximately  650  contracting 
professionals  and  is  responsible  for  working  on  electronic  systems  such  as  the  E-3  AWACs 
electronics  systems  suite,  airborne  radar  jamming  capabilities,  and  major  computer  network 
operations. 
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E.  AIR  FORCE  LIFE-CYCLE  MANAGEMENT  CENTER  WRIGHT 

PATTERSON 

The  Air  Force  Life-Cycle  Management  Center  at  Wright-Patterson  (Wright-Patt) 
AFB  is  the  third  major  systems  center  that  I  examined  for  the  purpose  of  this  report. 
AFLCMC  Wright-Patt  is  one  of  the  five  units  newly  reorganized  under  the  AFLCMC  and  is 
the  host  base  for  the  Air  Force  Material  Command  (AFMC).  AFLCMC  Wright-Patt  is  a 
major  hub  for  acquisition  activities  and  is  commonly  known  for  aircraft  procurement  such  as 
the  KC-46  and  F-22  weapons  platforms.  The  mission  of  the  Wright-Patterson  AFLCMC  is 
to  “Acquire  and  Support  War-Winning  Capabilities.”  AFLCMC  Wright-Patt  was  responsible 
for  obligating  $71  billion  with  24,000  contract  actions  in  FY2011.  AFLCMC  Wright-Patt 
employs  approximately  850  contracting  professionals. 

F.  METHODOLOGY 

I  designed  a  comprehensive  survey  to  assess  product  knowledge  and  the  effect  it  has 
on  workplace  performance  for  three  major  Air  Force  systems  procurement  offices.  The 
survey  was  an  Internet-based,  multiple-choice,  generic  survey  that  each  of  the  centers’ 
contracting  directorates,  or  the  highest  level  of  contracting  professionals  at  each  center, 
administered.  The  Institutional  Review  Board  assessed  and  vetted  the  survey  in  order  to 
ensure  that  participants  were  not  adversely  affected  by  the  questions  in  the  survey.  The 
survey  was  issued  to  approximately  1,400  contracting  professionals  at  Hanscom  AFB, 
Wright-Patterson  AFB,  and  Los  Angeles  AFB  to  the  AFLCMC  Hanscom,  AFLCMC 
Wright-Patterson,  and  the  SMC.  The  respective  centers  are  responsible  for  a  wide  array  of 
products  and  services,  ranging  from  communications  systems  to  aircraft  and  satellite  life- 
cycle  procurement.  Each  system  that  contracting  professionals  currently  work  on  requires  a 
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wide  range  of  professionals,  including  contracting  people,  to  be  successful.  This  survey 
assessed  only  contracting  professionals  at  these  three  centers. 


G.  SURVEY  FORMAT  AND  QUESTIONS 

The  instrument  is  a  62-question  survey  with  a  wide  range  of  questions  that  assess 
overall  contracting  experience,  education,  training,  professional  certification,  product 
knowledge,  self-efficacy,  hope,  optimism,  resiliency,  occupational  stress,  and  workplace 
conflict.  The  questions  regarding  contracting  skills  and  product  knowledge  assessment  were 
developed  by  the  researcher,  while  the  questions  regarding  psychological  capital, 
occupational  stress,  and  workplace  conflict  were  previously  developed  and  were  found  using 
various  scholarly  sources. 

Demographic  Questions 

Questions  1  through  9  are  basic  demographic  questions,  such  as,  “Are  you  currently  a 
warranted  contracting  officer?”  or  “How  long  have  you  been  a  part  of  the  contracting 
workforce?”  The  purpose  of  these  first  nine  questions  was  to  assess  the  demographics  of  the 
total  population  being  examined.  I  wanted  to  see  the  level  of  experience  at  each  center,  how 
long  each  individual  had  been  a  part  of  the  contracting  profession,  what  level  of  the  DAWIA 
certification  each  individual  had  attained,  whether  individuals  were  currently  warranted 
contracting  officers,  and  what  National  Contract  Management  Association  (NCMA) 
professional  certification  they  had,  if  any. 

Product  Knowledge  Questions 

The  next  set  of  questions  was  designed  to  assess  the  level  of  product  knowledge  that 
contracting  professionals  have  at  each  center.  The  purpose  was  to  get  employees  to  rank 
their  level  of  product  knowledge,  not  assess  their  level  of  knowledge.  The  purpose  of  this 
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survey  was  not  to  assess  a  contracting  professional’s  level  of  product  knowledge.  To 
properly  assess  a  contracting  professional’s  level  of  product  knowledge,  this  survey  would 
have  been  inappropriate.  A  more  appropriate  survey  would  have  been  one  that  assessed  the 
technical  knowledge  of  the  product  or  service  that  the  individual  was  working  on.  Due  to 
many  different  programs  that  contracting  professionals  work  on  at  each  center,  this  approach 
would  not  have  been  practical  and  would  have  made  it  difficult  to  compare  results  given  the 
total  center  population  size.  Question  10  was  the  only  question  in  the  survey  that  was  not 
multiple  choice.  Question  10  asked  the  participant  to  briefly  identify  the  product/service  that 
he  or  she  contracts  for  (for  example,  GPS  satellite,  F-22,  or  AW  ACS  systems).  The  purpose 
of  this  question  was  to  build  up  to  the  next  question,  asking  the  level  of  complexity  of  the 
product  or  service  that  the  previous  question  asked  about.  I  acknowledge  that  some 
programs  are  easier  to  work  on  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  A  few  reasons  are  the  phase  of  the 
life  cycle  of  the  program,  the  age  of  the  program,  and  the  dollar  value  spent  on  the  program. 
If  a  program  is  near  the  end  of  its  life  cycle  and  contract  closeout  is  beginning,  one  could 
reasonably  argue  that  product  knowledge  is  not  an  essential  skill  at  that  phase  in  the 
acquisition  cycle.  If  a  program  is  just  starting  out  and  is  in  the  technical  development  stage 
of  an  MDAP,  one  would  reasonably  expect  that  the  program  would  be  in  a  very  technically 
complex  stage.  Therefore,  when  identifying  the  product  or  service  that  a  contracting 
professional  is  working  on,  it  is  essential  to  ask  that  same  individual  how  complex  that 
program  is  to  determine  the  level  of  product  knowledge  needed  to  perform  adequately. 
Psychological  Questions 

Beginning  with  Question  22  in  the  survey,  I  attempted  to  assess  the  level  of 
motivation,  occupational  stress,  and  workplace  conflict.  I  assessed  motivation  through  the 
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PsyCap  constraints  of  self-efficacy,  optimism,  hope,  and  resiliency.  These  questions  were 
modified  from  the  PsyCap  Questionnaire  (PCQ)  developed  by  the  Gallup  Leadership 
Institute.  The  PCQ  is  a  six-point  Likert  scale;  there  are  six  questions  for  self-efficacy,  six  for 
hope,  six  for  resiliency,  and  six  for  optimism.  In  the  next  category  of  questions,  starting  at 
Question  52  to  the  end  of  the  survey,  I  assessed  occupational  stress  and  workplace  conflict, 
which  are  often  positively  correlated.  Although  there  were  fewer  questions  in  this  section 
than  in  the  motivation  section,  I  believe  that  it  was  sufficient  to  help  properly  assess  the  level 
of  occupational  stress  and  workplace  conflict.  Examples  of  questions  in  this  section  are 
“Relationships  at  work  are  strained,”  “There  is  friction  or  anger  between  colleagues,”  and 
“My  work  places  a  lot  of  work-related  stress  and  pressure  on  me  to  get  the  job  done.”  These 
questions,  like  the  previous  PsyCap  questions,  also  used  a  six-point  Likert  scale.  (For  a  full 
list  of  questions,  see  Appendix  A.) 


H.  SURVEY  ADMINISTRATION  AND  POPULATION 

This  survey  was  administered  to  contracting  professionals  at  the  three  major  systems 
centers,  as  previously  discussed  in  Chapter  III.  Each  center  works  on  vastly  different 
products  and  services,  and  the  population  size  at  each  center  varies.  The  directors  of 
contracting — ^who  are  senior  executive  service  (SES)  government  employees — approved  the 
surveys,  and  then  the  contracting  directorate’s  office  administered  the  survey.  The  survey 
was  sent  out  via  electronic  mail  to  all  contracting  professionals  that  work  in  the  directorate. 
At  the  SMC,  there  are  a  total  of  319  contracting  professionals  and  two  geographically 
separated  units  at  Kirtland  and  Peterson  AFB.  At  Wright-Patterson  AFB,  there  are  a  total  of 
850  contracting  professionals  who  fall  under  the  office  of  the  directorate  of  contracting.  The 
contracting  directorate’s  office  sent  the  survey  out  via  electronic  mail.  Finally,  at  Hanscom 
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AFB,  there  are  a  total  of  650  contracting  professionals  that  fall  under  the  office  of  the 
directorate  of  contracting.  Like  Los  Angeles  AFB  and  Wright-Patterson  AFB,  the  director 
of  contracting’s  office  sent  the  survey  out  via  electronic  mail.  The  total  population  size  I 
assessed  is  estimated  to  be  around  1,819  contracting  professionals 

I.  SUMMARY 

The  results  of  this  survey  are  intended  to  assess  the  level  of  product  knowledge  that 
individuals  feel  they  have  at  these  centers;  to  assess  their  level  of  motivation,  occupational 
stress,  and  workplace  conflict;  and  to  see  whether  product  knowledge  affects  these  three 
psychological  factors,  ultimately  affecting  performance  at  these  three  organizations.  This 
survey  was  designed  to  take  10  minutes  and  used  an  easy-to-read-and-answer  format. 
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IV.  FINDINGS  AND  ANALYSIS 


A.  INTRODUCTION 

In  this  chapter,  I  provide  the  results  of  the  survey,  which  helped  me  answer  the 
research  questions  I  proposed  in  Chapter  I  of  this  thesis.  Not  every  question  had  to  be 
answered  in  order  to  complete  the  survey,  so  each  question  had  a  unique  individual  response 
rate  as  respondents  could  decide  to  answer  or  skip  over  a  particular  question.  I  pulled  all  of 
the  raw  data  from  Survey  Monkey  and  analyzed  it  in  a  statistical  software  package  to  (1)  find 
correlations  between  questions  and  (2)  pull  individual  data  from  each  center  to  compare  how 
contracting  professionals  at  each  center  assessed  their  level  of  knowledge  and  its 
psychological  effect  on  the  organization.  The  survey  questions  and  answers  can  be  found  in 
Appendix  C. 


B.  DEMOGRAPHICS 


The  first  set  of  questions,  as  previously  noted  in  Chapter  III,  addressed 
demographics.  The  purpose  of  these  questions  was  to  segment  the  contracting  workforce 
based  on  type  of  employment,  work  experience,  type  of  work,  how  long  the  professionals 
had  been  a  part  of  the  contracting  workforce,  and  other  related  questions.  Interestingly,  some 
of  these  demographics  had  significant  correlations,  which  suggests  a  positive  or  negative 
relationship  between  two  questions  or  variables.  A  perfect  positive  correlation  was  a  1,  while 
a  perfect  negative  correlation  was  a  -1.  I  identified  all  correlations  over  0.2  or  below  -0.2  as 
significant  with  the  potential  to  yield  a  relationship. 

Of  the  respondents,  89%  (or  177  out  of  198,  N=198)  who  answered  Question  2 
responded  that  they  were  DoD  civilians;  9%  (or  18  out  of  198)  responded  that  they  were 
uniformed  Service;  and  2%  (or  4  out  of  198)  responded  that  they  were  DoD  contractors. 
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When  examining  each  center,  19.6%  (or  39  out  of  198)  responded  that  they  worked  for  the 
SMC  at  Los  Angeles  AFB;  54.5%  (or  108  out  of  198)  responded  that  they  were  from 
AFLCMC  at  Wright-Patterson  AFB;  and  25.7%  (or  51  out  of  198)  responded  that  they  were 
from  AFLCMC  at  Hanscom  AFB  (see  Figure  7).  Of  the  contracting  professionals  we 
surveyed,  45.7%  had  fewer  than  five  years  of  experience  (see  Figure  8),  and  the  population 
sample  had  an  almost  even  split  with  DAWIA  certification  (see  Figure  9). 


Center 

Total  Surveyed 

Responses 

Response  Rate 

AFLCMC  Hanscom 

650 

51 

7.8% 

AFLCMC  WP 

850 

108 

12.7% 

SMC 

319 

39 

12.2% 

Total 

1819 

198 

10.8% 

Figure  7.  Center  Response  Rate 
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Figure  8.  Contracting  Workforce  Experience 
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DAWIA  Contracting  Certification  Level 
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Figure  9.  DAWIA  Contracting  Certification  Level 

Of  the  199  respondents,  70%  were  not  warranted  contracting  officers,  while  30% 
were.  I  also  asked  in  the  survey,  if  any  of  those  surveyed  were  certified  by  the  NCMA.  Only 
7%  responded  that  they  were  a  Certified  Professional  Contracts  Manager  (CPCM),  and  only 
2.6%  responded  that  they  were  a  Certified  Federal  Contracts  Manager  (CFCM).  Of  the 
respondents,  89.4%  were  not  certified  by  the  NCMA.  Question  10  asked  the  individuals  to 
identify  the  product/service  for  which  they  contract.  (See  Appendix  B  for  a  list  of  the  most 
common  responses.  The  responses  listed  in  Appendix  B  were  just  some  of  the 
products/services  that  contracting  professionals  are  working  on  at  the  three  systems  centers.) 
The  next  set  of  questions  included  the  most  important  questions  to  this  thesis.  These 
questions  ask  the  respondents  to  assess  the  level  of  product  knowledge  that  they  have,  the 
level  of  product  knowledge  that  they  think  is  required  to  perform  their  work,  and  the 
complexity  of  their  work. 
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c. 


PRODUCT  KNOWLEDGE 


Of  the  respondents,  96.9%  indicated  that  their  product/service  is  at  or  above  average 
in  complexity  (see  Figure  10). 


Figure  10.  Product/Service  Complexity 

Almost  80%  of  the  respondents  said  they  felt  they  had  a  sufficient  amount  of  product/service 
knowledge,  while  20%  believed  that  they  did  not  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  knowledge  (see 
Figure  11).  The  next  question  provided  one  of  the  most  interesting  responses  out  of  the 
entire  survey:  95.1%  of  the  respondents  said  “yes”  to  the  question,  “Do  you  believe  that 
product  knowledge  is  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  your  duties  as  a  contracting 
professional?”  In  response  to  this  question,  175  responded  “yes”  and  nine  responded  “no” 
(see  Figure  12). 
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Any  product  knowledge  that  the  survey  respondents  obtained  through  training  eame 
implicitly  through  courses  that  focused  on  other  topies.  This  laek  of  eenter-provided  training 
is  evideneed  in  Figure  13,  which  shows  the  amount  of  produet  knowledge  training  that  eaeh 
center  provides.  Ninety  pereent  of  survey  respondents  indieated  that  their  eenter  provides 
none  to  an  average  amount  of  product  knowledge  through  training  opportunities. 


Level  of  Product  Knowledge 

■  Adequate 

■  Inadequate 

0%  20%  40%  60%  80%  100% 


Figure  11.  Level  of  Individual  Product  Knowledge 


Product  Knowledge  Necessity 

■  Yes 

■  No 

0%  20%  40%  60%  80%  100% 


Figure  12.  Product  Knowledge  Necessity  to  Perform  Job 
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Figure  13.  Level  of  Product  Knowledge  Training 

A  majority  of  the  product  knowledge  that  is  obtained  by  contracting  professionals  is 
acquired  through  (1)  work-related  experiences  and  (2)  the  use  of  outside  sources  such  as  the 
Internet,  magazines,  books,  and  third  parties  to  self-educate  and  obtain  more  product 
knowledge  (see  Figure  14).  These  two  ways  of  obtaining  knowledge  are  dependent  upon  the 
experiences  of  the  individual  contracting  professional  and  the  motivation  of  the  contracting 
professional  to  learn  about  the  product/service  for  which  they  contract.  Eighty-five  percent 
of  contracting  professionals  obtained  an  average  to  very  high  amount  of  product  knowledge 
through  work-related  experiences,  and  63%  of  contracting  professionals  obtained  an  average 
to  very  high  amount  of  product  knowledge  through  outside  sources. 
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How  Product  Knowledge  Is  Obtained 


Level  of  Product  Knowledge 


■  Work  Experience 

■  Outside  Sources 


Figure  14.  How  Product  Knowledge  Is  Obtained 

D.  BEHAVIORAL  QUESTIONS 

The  majority  of  the  questions  in  this  research  were  related  to  behavioral  traits  such  as 
self-efficacy,  resilience,  hope,  optimism,  stress,  and  conflict.  The  purpose  of  these  questions 
was  to  see  if  there  was  a  link  between  a  certain  level  of  product  knowledge  and  its  behavioral 
effect  on  the  contracting  professional  (see  Figure  2,  Product  Knowledge  Map).  A  majority  of 
the  data  I  collected  suggests  that  higher  levels  of  product  knowledge  are  linked  to  positive 
levels  of  PsyCap. 

E.  PSYCHOLOGICAL  CAPITAL 

Product  knowledge  obtained  through  work  experience  and  outside  work  sources 
shows  a  strong  correlation  with  self-efficacy,  hope,  resilience,  and  optimism,  all  of  which  are 
PsyCap  constructs.  This  may  suggest  that  those  who  are  motivated  will  try  to  gain  product 
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knowledge  at  work  and  will  use  outside  resources  to  learn  more  about  their  product  or 
service  (see  Figure  15). 


Self-Efficacy 

Hope 

Resilience 

Optimism 

PsyCap  Total 

Work 

Experience 

.475 

.208 

.155 

.147 

.387 

Outside 

Sources 

.388 

.344 

.268 

.232 

.428 

Figure  15.  Product  Knowledge  and  PsyCap  Correlations 


Of  all  the  PsyCap  constraints,  self-efficacy  is  most  closely  associated  with  motivation. 
Therefore,  a  more  motivated  workforce  will  produce  better  products  and  better  results.  The 
positive  correlations  of  0.475  with  self-efficacy  and  work  experience,  and  the  0.388  positive 
correlation  with  outside  sources  were  the  highest  correlations  out  of  all  the  PsyCap 
constraints.  These  areas  show  the  most  promise  if  contracting  professionals  are  able  to 
obtain  additional  product  knowledge  from  different  sources.  Higher  levels  of  knowledge  will 
lead  to  a  more  motivated  workforce.  These  correlations  also  show  that  those  who  obtain  a 
majority  of  their  product  knowledge  from  work  experiences  and  outside  sources  are 
motivated  within  the  total  PsyCap  realm.  All  of  these  correlations,  except  one,  are 
significant  and  link  product  knowledge  to  PsyCap,  which  can  positively  or  negatively  affect 
the  organization’s  performance. 


F.  STRESS  ASSESSMENT 

As  previously  noted  in  Chapter  11,  occupational  stress  can  have  adverse  effects  on  an 


individual  and  an  organization.  Through  this  survey,  1  found  that  there  was  a  significant 


correlation  of  0.234  between  the  level  of  the  technical  product  complexity  and  the  level  of 
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stress,  meaning  that  those  who  work  on  more  technical  products  tend  to  have  more  work- 
related  stress.  The  data  also  suggested  that  those  who  obtain  product  knowledge  through 
work-related  experiences  will  have  less  work-related  stress,  which  would  positively  affect  the 
organization.  I  obtained  the  negative  correlation  of  -0.196  and  -0.169  through  two  different 
questions,  which  tested  the  respondents  on  levels  of  stress  and  the  relationship  the  stress  had 
to  the  level  of  product  knowledge  the  respondent  indicated.  In  the  survey,  1  also  found — as 
expected,  because  of  previous  research  in  the  PsyCap  area — that  those  individuals  with 
higher  levels  of  self-efficacy  had  lower  levels  of  stress.  The  negative  correlation  of  -0.187 
mirrored  Fred  Luthans’  (2002b)  research  on  the  concept  of  PsyCap.  Warranted  contracting 
officers  also  showed  a  significant  positive  correlation  between  the  amount  of  stress  they  had 
and  the  fact  that  they  had  a  warrant.  This  correlation  may  be  due  to  the  higher  level  of 
authority  and  responsibility  that  contracting  officers  have  over  contracting  specialists.  A 
contract  specialist  does  not  carry  this  kind  of  responsibility.  The  correlation  of  0.145 
possibly  indicates  that  contracting  officers,  in  general,  are  more  prone  to  higher  levels  of 
stress. 


G.  WORKPLACE  CONFLICT 

The  test  for  workplace  conflict  in  the  survey  did  not  return  any  data  that  would 
suggest  that  a  certain  level  of  product  knowledge  would  have  any  kind  of  effect  on 
workplace  conflict.  The  survey  did  find  that  workplace  conflict  is  positively  related  to  stress 
and  is  negatively  related  to  hope,  resilience,  and  optimism  (see  Figure  16).  These  results  are 
nothing  unexpected  and  are  typically  seen  in  surveys  where  conflict,  stress,  and  PsyCap  are 
being  tested. 
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Hope 
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Optimism 
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Stress/  Conflict 
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-.178 
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.303 

Figure  16.  Stress  and  Conflict  Correlations 

H.  ANALYSIS  OF  FINDINGS 

Those  professionals  with  more  experience  and  a  higher  DAWIA  level  certification 
had  a  significant  correlation  with  higher  levels  of  product  knowledge,  meaning  that  a 
contracting  professional  with  more  experience  and  a  higher  DAWIA  certification  tends  to 
have  higher  levels  of  product  knowledge.  The  correlation  between  perceived  knowledge  and 
contracting  experience  is  0.346,  and  the  correlation  between  perceived  knowledge  and 
DAWIA  certification  is  0.179.  For  the  30%  who  responded  as  being  warranted  contracting 
officers,  there  was  a  0.23  correlation  between  being  a  contracting  officer  and  the  level  of 
product  knowledge  training  that  the  center  provides.  This  correlation  suggests  that  warranted 
contracting  officers  have  higher  levels  of  product  knowledge  when  compared  to  non- 
warranted  contracting  professionals. 

The  survey  results  and  data  showed  distinct  differences  between  centers.  This  is  not 
unexpected  because  they  are  three  different  centers,  buying  vastly  different  products  and 
services  with  varying  levels  of  complexity.  When  asked  the  question,  “How  would  you  rate 
the  level  of  complexity  of  the  product  or  service  for  which  you  contract?”  the  SMC 
responded  that  their  products  and  services  were  the  most  technically  complex  products  and 
services  to  contract,  while  Hanscom  AFLCMC  answered  that  their  products  and  services 
were  the  least  complex  of  the  three  centers  (see  Figure  17). 
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Perceived  Product  Complexity  by  Center 


■  AFLMC  Hanscom 

■  AFLMC  WP 

■  SMC 


Figure  17.  Perceived  Product  Complexity  by  Center 

In  the  next  question,  I  asked  the  respondents  to  assess  the  amount  of  buying  center- 
provided  product  knowledge.  Center-provided  product  knowledge  training  could  come  in  a 
form  such  as  training  or  education  opportunities  with  the  product  or  service  itself  Out  of  the 
three  centers,  respondents  at  the  SMC  said  that  their  center  provided  the  most  product 
knowledge  training  for  the  products  and  services  for  which  they  contract  (see  Figure  18).  As 
previously  noted  in  Chapter  III,  the  DAU  does  not  provide  any  training  that  is  related  to 
product  knowledge,  and  I  could  find  no  indication  that  any  specific  product  knowledge 
training  courses  are  available  at  any  of  the  three  centers.  During  my  research,  I  found  that 
the  in-house  training  courses  at  the  SMC,  such  as  the  Space  Enterprise  Course,  offers  not 
only  exposure  and  an  understanding  of  the  buying  center  itself  but  also  an  exposure,  or 
certain  level  of  product  knowledge,  that  helps  contracting  professionals  raise  their  level  of 
product  knowledge.  This  course,  however,  is  indicative  of  the  low  level  of  positive 
responses  to  the  center-provided  training,  because  its  intent  is  not  focused  on  product 
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knowledge.  As  seen  in  Figure  18,  the  bar  graph  is  skewed  to  the  left,  with  a  majority  of 
respondents  from  each  center  indicating  that  none  to  an  average  amount  of  training  was 
provided  by  their  respective  center. 


Perceived  Percentage  Level  of  Center-Provided  Training 
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Figure  18.  Perceived  Percentage  Level  of  Center-Provided  Training 

Figures  19  and  20  show  the  respeetive  levels  of  produet  knowledge  that  the  respondents 
gained  through  work-related  experienees  as  well  as  the  use  of  outside  sourees  to  obtain 
produet  knowledge.  As  previously  noted,  a  majority  of  produet  knowledge  was  obtained 
through  work-related  experienees  and  outside  sourees. 
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Knowledge  Obtained  Through  Experience  (by  Percentage) 
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Figure  19.  Knowledge  Obtained  Through  Experience  (by  Percentage) 
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Figure  20.  Knowledge  Obtained  Through  Outside  Sources  (by  Percentage) 

The  results  from  these  two  questions  showed  that  eontraeting  professionals  at  the 
SMC  and  AFLCMC  Wright-Patterson  obtain  a  majority  of  their  produet  knowledge  from 
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experience  (63.2%  and  65.1%,  respectively)  and  outside  sources  (75%  and  85.4%, 
respectively).  Contracting  professionals  at  AFLCMC  Hanscom  obtained  lower  levels  of 
product  knowledge  from  outside  sources  and  experience.  At  AFLCMC  Hanscom,  41.1%  of 
product  knowledge  came  from  outside  sources,  and  66.7%  from  experience,  based  on  my 
examination  of  average  to  very  high  responses.  Product  knowledge  obtained  from  outside 
sources  was  more  prevalent  at  the  SMC  and  AFLCMC  Wright-Patterson,  with  data  skewed 
to  the  right,  while  at  AFLCMC  Hanscom,  the  data  indicated  that  respondents  obtain  little  to 
average  amounts  of  product  knowledge  from  outside  sources.  AFLCMC  Hanscom’ s  data 
were  skewed  to  the  left. 


I.  RECOMMENDATIONS 
DAU  Recommendations 

This  research  shows  that  no  DAU  course  for  contracting  professionals  provides  any 
level  of  product  knowledge  other  than  acknowledging  the  importance  of  market  research  in 
the  acquisition  process.  The  DAU  should  recognize  the  distinct  technical  skill  of  product 
knowledge  and  should  explore  ways  for  more  training  opportunities  to  provide  product 
knowledge  to  the  contracting  workforce.  Training  opportunities  could  come  in  the  form  of 
Continuous  Learning  Modules  (CLM)  and  Continuous  Learning  Credits  (CLC),  which  are 
both  distance-learning  courses  found  on  a  web-based  portal. 

Center  Recommendations 

Based  on  the  data  previously  described,  each  center  should  (1)  consider  developing  a 
course  that  is  product  focused.  These  training  courses  could  be  beneficial  to  all  workplace 
functional  areas,  such  as  finance,  engineering,  logistics,  and  other  areas  that  are  involved 
with  the  acquisition  process.  Having  more  product  knowledge  about  the  products/services 
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they  contract  for  will  provide  contracting  professionals  with  more  situational  awareness  and 
result  in  better  buying  decisions.  If  no  specific  course  for  product  knowledge  is  developed, 
then  (2)  1  recommend  that  existing  courses  be  supplemented  with  coverage  of  product 
knowledge.  Finally,  centers  should  leverage  contracting  professionals  that  cross-train  from 
other  functional  areas  (e.g.,  logistics,  civil  engineering,  operations,  or  finance)  to  contracting. 
These  professionals  may  have  specific,  technical  product-based  knowledge  and  can  provide 
valuable  insight  to  the  acquisition  team  from  a  more  broad-based  contracting  perspective. 

J.  SUMMARY 

The  data  showed  that  contracting  professionals  feel  that  product  knowledge  is  an 
essential  element  for  contracting  duties  during  the  acquisition  process.  A  majority  of  the 
contracting  professionals  felt  that  they  had  an  adequate  amount  of  knowledge  that  was 
obtained  mostly  through  experience  and  outside  sources.  Data  showed  that  all  three  centers, 
for  the  most  part,  did  not  provide  product  knowledge  through  training  or  education 
opportunities.  The  data  also  suggested  that  a  lack  of  product  knowledge  would  increase 
stress  and  decrease  motivation  within  the  workforce.  Previous  research  has  shown  that  with 
higher  levels  of  stress,  and  lower  levels  of  motivation,  organizations  will  suffer  negatively. 
In  this  research,  I  did  not  attempt  to  discover  how  organizations  are  affected  by  certain  levels 
of  product  knowledge.  The  next  chapter  is  focused  on  areas  for  further  research. 
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V.  SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  AREAS  FOR  FURTHER 

RESEARCH 


A.  INTRODUCTION 

This  chapter  provides  answers  to  the  proposed  research  questions  in  Chapter  I, 
recommendations  for  the  DAU,  and  areas  for  further  research.  This  thesis  was  not  without 
limitations,  and  further  research  into  the  topic  of  product  knowledge  is  needed  in  order  to 
better  understand  the  implications  of  this  technical  skill  on  government  contracting 
organizations.  Extensive  research  has  been  conducted  in  this  realm  for  commercial 
procurement  centers,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  has  been  extended  to  public  procurement 
centers.  This  is  also  the  first  type  of  research  conducted  to  see  if  a  lack  of  a  certain  technical 
skill  for  a  job  function  could  have  an  effect  on  certain  organizational  behavioral  aspects,  such 
as  stress  and  conflict.  Through  this  research,  I  did  find  that  product  knowledge  could  have  an 
effect  on  PsyCap  constraints  and  certain  types  of  stress.  I  did  not  find  any  relation  to 
workplace  conflict,  but  this  research  was  limited  by  the  lack  of  workplace-conflict-related 
questions. 


B.  SUMMARY 

In  Chapter  I,  I  introduced  DoD  spending,  contracting  professionals,  DoD  acquisition 
problems,  and  the  response  by  the  DoD  to  the  acquisition  problems.  I  also  introduced  the 
concept  of  product  knowledge,  along  with  motivation,  conflict,  and  stress.  Chapter  I  also 
served  to  introduce  the  purpose  of  this  research,  the  research  questions,  benefits  and 
limitations,  scope  and  organization,  and  the  thesis  methodology.  The  next  chapter  focused 
on  previous  literature  that  talked  about  product  knowledge  and  the  behavioral  constraints  that 
I  examined. 
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In  Chapter  II,  I  expanded  on  the  coneept  of  produet  knowledge  and  the  literature  that 
highlights  the  importance  of  product  knowledge  for  procurement  professionals.  Chapter  II 
also  served  to  define  the  baseline  of  skills  that  procurement  professionals  should  have  in 
order  to  be  successful  purchasing  professionals.  Those  basic  skills  include  product 
knowledge,  which  is  notably  absent  in  current  DoD  and  Air  Force  training  methods.  This 
was  noted  in  the  RAND  Air  Force  Procurement  Workforce  Transformation  report  (RAND 
Corporation,  Project  Air  Force,  2004).  Next,  I  began  to  link  product  knowledge  and  job 
performance  by  examining  the  behavioral  constructs  of  psychological  capital,  occupational 
stress,  and  workplace  conflict.  Literature  showed  that  high  levels  of  psychological  capital, 
low  levels  of  occupational  stress,  and  low  levels  of  workplace  conflict  produced  a  better 
work  climate,  and  more  productive  professionals.  In  the  next  chapter,  I  focused  on  the 
methodology  of  the  research  that  I  conducted. 


In  Chapter  III,  I  introduced  the  Air  Force  contracting  workforce  and  product 
knowledge  at  SMC.  I  also  introduced  AFLCMC  Hanscom  and  AFLCMC  Wright-Patterson. 
In  Chapter  III,  I  also  introduced  the  survey  that  was  administered  to  the  three  acquisition 
centers  to  assess  levels  of  product  knowledge,  how  product  knowledge  was  obtained,  and 
behavioral  questions.  The  next  chapter  focused  on  the  findings  and  analysis. 


In  Chapter  IV,  I  began  with  the  findings  based  on  the  demographics  of  the  population 
that  was  assessed.  Of  the  total  population  of  1,819  contracting  professionals,  198  responded 
from  the  three  acquisition  centers.  In  this  chapter,  I  discussed  my  findings  on  the  product 
knowledge  questions  and  analyzed  the  data.  I  found  that  contracting  professionals  receive 
most  of  their  product  knowledge  from  work-related  experience.  The  next  set  of  questions 
that  I  analyzed  addressed  behavioral  questions.  Here,  I  used  these  findings  to  draw  links 
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between  product  knowledge,  the  behavioral  constructs,  and  its  potential  impact  on  the 
organization,  as  discussed  in  Figure  2,  the  Product  Knowledge  Map.  I  found  that  product 
knowledge  is  linked  to  psychological  capital  and  that  high  levels  of  product  knowledge  could 
positively  impact  the  organization.  In  the  final  chapter  of  this  thesis,  I  offered  a  summary, 
conclusion,  and  areas  for  further  research. 


C.  CONCLUSIONS 

In  Chapter  I,  I  asked  five  questions  related  to  product  knowledge  at  three  major  Air 
Force  system  procurement  offices.  I  answered  these  questions  through  data  collection  and 
analysis. 

Research  Question  1:  Do  major  system  centers  provide  adequate  product  knowledge 
through  training,  education,  or  experience  to  contracting  professionals?  Major  system 
centers  do  not  provide  adequate  product  knowledge  through  training  and  education.  The 
SMC  provides  some  product  knowledge  through  its  innovative  in-house  training  programs, 
but  my  data  analysis  suggested  that  contracting  professionals  do  not  receive  a  majority  of 
their  knowledge  through  training  and  education.  The  centers  do,  however,  provide  adequate 
product  knowledge  through  experience  in  the  workforce. 

Research  Question  2:  Do  major  system  centers  ’  contracting  professionals  feel  as  though 
they  would  be  more  effective  members  in  the  procurement  process  with  more  product 
knowledge?  My  research  findings  suggest  that  of  those  contracting  professionals  surveyed, 
95%  indicated  that  an  average  to  very  high  level  of  product  knowledge  is  necessary  in  order 
to  be  a  successful  member  of  the  acquisition  team.  Thus  product  knowledge  is  a  necessity 
for  complex  acquisitions.  Of  those  contracting  professionals  surveyed,  97%  indicated  that 
their  respective  product  or  service  was  average  to  very  high  in  technical  complexity. 
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Research  Question  3:  Does  product  knowledge  have  an  ejfect  on  contracting  professionals’ 
motivation?  In  multiple  questions  within  the  survey,  I  sought  to  link  product  knowledge  to 
motivation.  The  data  suggested  that  product  knowledge,  a  technical  skill,  is  correlated  with 
motivation  in  the  workplace.  In  addition,  through  my  literature  review,  I  showed  that 
previous  research  also  strengthens  this  position. 

Research  Question  4:  Does  product  knowledge  have  an  effect  on  contracting  professionals’ 
work-related  conflict?  There  were  not  enough  data  to  suggest  that  product  knowledge  has  a 
direct  effect  on  work-related  conflict.  Previous  research  has  suggested  that  not  having 
knowledge  for  the  work  being  performed  can  lead  to  work-related  conflict. 

Research  Question  5:  Does  product  knowledge  have  an  effect  on  contracting  professionals’ 
work-related  stress?  There  were  enough  data  to  suggest  that  product  knowledge  can  have  an 
effect  on  work-related  stress.  By  and  large,  the  data  suggested  that  only  an  average  amount 
of  work-related  stress  was  felt  by  contracting  professionals  at  the  three  different  centers. 


D.  AREAS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH 

This  research  was  the  first  of  its  kind  to  assess  the  level  of  product  knowledge  at  any 
government  level  and  to  validate  its  importance  as  an  integral  skill  needed  by  contracting 
professionals.  The  following  are  recommendations  for  further  research. 

•  Conduct  research  at  the  operational  contracting  level,  where  a  wide  array  of  products, 
services,  and  construction  projects  are  conducted.  At  the  operational  level,  courses 
that  provide  product  knowledge  on  services,  construction  techniques,  and  other 
commonly  bought  products  or  services  will  benefit  contracting  professionals.  This 
wide  array  of  spend  demands  a  varying  level  of  product  knowledge,  depending  on  the 
level  of  technical  complexity  of  that  which  is  being  contracted. 
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•  Expand  this  research  to  other  DoD  agencies  or  executive  departments.  Because  this 
research  is  the  first  of  its  kind,  more  data  are  needed  to  further  validate  its  importance 
within  the  government  contracting  profession. 

•  Expand  the  scope  of  this  research  to  see  how  varying  levels  of  product  knowledge 
affect  the  contracting  professional’s  respective  government  organization  with  respect 
to  behavioral  constraints.  This  recommendation  seeks  to  primarily  see  how  stress, 
conflict,  PsyCap,  and  other  behavioral  aspects  have  an  effect  on  an  organization. 

•  Assess  specific  product  technical  knowledge  at  an  organizational  level.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  administering  a  test  about  a  specific  product  or  service  that  will 
specifically  assess  the  level  of  product  knowledge  that  a  contracting  professional  has. 
This  way,  any  further  research  will  identify  specific  levels  of  technical  knowledge, 
which  can  then  be  compared  to  the  level  of  knowledge  that  contracting  professionals 
assess  themselves. 

Because  there  is  a  lack  of  research  on  this  subject,  there  are  many  areas  to  be 
discovered  with  regards  to  product  knowledge  and  its  effect  on  an  organization.  Further 
research  is  recommended,  but  my  research  also  indicates  that  a  majority  of  contracting 
professionals  believe  that  product  knowledge  is  an  essential  element  of  their  job.  Therefore, 
buying  centers  should  not  hesitate  to  integrate  product  knowledge  into  new  or  existing 
training  courses. 
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APPENDIX  A.  DAWIA  CONTRACTING  CERTIFICATION  (DAU,  2012) 


E.  LEVEL  I  CONTRACTING  CERTIFICATION  REQUIREMENTS 

1.  Training  Requirements 

CON  090  —  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation  (FAR)  Fundamentals 
CON  100-  Shaping  Smart  Business  Arrangements 
CON  115  -  Contracting  Fundamentals 
CON  170-  Fundamentals  of  Cost  and  Price  Analysis 
CLC  033  -  Contract  Format  and  Structure  for  DoD  e-Business  Environment 
CLC  058  -  Introduction  to  Contract  Pricing 

2.  Education  Requirements 

At  least  24  semester  hours  in  accounting,  law,  business,  finance,  contracts,  purchasing, 
economics,  industrial  management,  marketing,  quantitative  methods,  organization  and 

management 

Baccalaureate  degree  (In  any  field  of  study) 

3.  Experience  Requirements 

1  year  of  contracting  experience 
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F.  LEVEL  II  CONTRACTING  CERTIFICATION  REQUIREMENTS 

1.  Training  Requirements 

ACQ  101  —  Fundamentals  of  Systems  Acquisition  Management 
CON  200  -  Business  Decisions  for  Contracting 
CON  216  —  Legal  Considerations  in  Contracting 
CON  270-  Intermediate  Cost  and  Price  Analysis 
CON  280  -  Source  Selection  and  Administration  of  Service  Contracts 
CON  290  -  Contract  Administration  and  Negotiation  Techniques  in  a  Supply  Environment 
CLC  051  -  Managing  Government  Property  in  the  Possession  of  Contractors 
CLC  056  -  Analyzing  Contract  Costs 
CLC  057  —  Performance  Based  Payments  and  Value  of  Cash  Flow 
HBS  428  -  Negotiating 

2.  Education  Requirements 

At  least  24  semester  hours  in  accounting,  law,  business,  finance,  contracts,  purchasing, 
economics,  industrial  management,  marketing,  quantitative  methods,  organization  and 

management 

Baccalaureate  degree  (In  any  field  of  study) 

3.  Experience  Requirements 

2  years  of  contracting  experience 
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G.  LEVEL  III  CONTRACTING  CERTIFICATION  REQUIREMENTS 


1.  Training  Requirements 

ACQ  201 A  -  Intermediate  Systems  Acquisition,  Part  A 
CON  360  -  Contracting  for  Decision  Makers 
1  additional  course  from  the  Harvard  Business  Management  Modules 
Additional  requirement  will  be  to  select  one  of  the  below  courses 
ACQ  265  -  Mission-Focused  Services  Acquisition 
ACQ  370-  Acquisition  Law 

CON  232  —  Overhead  Management  of  Defense  Contracts 
CON  235  -  Advanced  Contract  Pricing 
CON  244  -  Construction  Contracting 
CON  250  -  Fundamentals  of  Cost  Accounting  Standards  -  Part  I 
CON  334  -Advanced  Contingency  Contracting  Officer’s  Course 

2.  Education  Requirements 

At  least  24  semester  hours  in  accounting,  law,  business,  finance,  contracts,  purchasing, 
economics,  industrial  management,  marketing,  quantitative  methods,  organization  and 


management 


Baccalaureate  degree  (In  any  field  of  study) 


3.  Experience  Requirements 


4  years  of  contracting  experience 
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APPENDIX  B.  QUESTION  10  RESPONSES 


B-1,  B-2,  B-52,  F-15,  F-16,  F-22,  F-35,  KC-46,  C-5,  C-17 
Launch  vehicles  and  space  vehicles 
Spacelift  range 
Simulators 
JSTARs 

Aircraft  equipment  and  services 
Operational  contracting 
FMS:  Identification  friend  or  foe 
Predator  and  Reaper 
Combat  system  radar 
GPS  IIF  satellite 
Delta  II  rocket 
EELV launch  services 
MILSATCOM 

ISR-related products  and  services 
Big  Safari  Prime  Systems 
NASIC  intelligence  products 
IT  equipment 
Cryptologic  systems 
Aircraft  engines 
Agile  Combat  Support 
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APPENDIX  C.  SURVEY  QUESTIONS  AND  RESULTS 
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4.  How  long  have  you  b«n  woficing  at  this  oenler? 
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S.  How  long  have  you  been  a  part  of  the  contracting  workforce? 


rittponit 

P»rcBnit  Count 


Less  tnan  5 

1  ^=1 

*5.n 

31 

Gr03tef  than  5  tHl  Ne&a  tHan  10 

1D.'5% 

21 

man  iG  ovc  man  IS 

|ioar¥ 

□ 

7.0% 

U 

mjn  1$  m  than  jo 

]foar¥ 

o 

90% 

It 

OnEaEer  [han  20 

1  1 

2B.6% 

anBWOTOd  quoatlofli 

13S 

iltIpipflO  question 

5 

7.  What  is  your  contracting  DAW  I A  level  certification? 


Racpnnit 

Rosponifl 

Ponciffit 

Count 

NO  otrafieaBoo  [  ' 

S.Q% 

12 

LOHI 1  certmcadoni  | - { 

23.t% 

Si 

2B.1% 

52 

Lov&l  III  cortlflc Jtl  on  |  - 

SBj2% 

7^ 

anewiifod  quostlofl 

139 

■kippad  quiillon 

5 
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G.  Are  currently  a  warranted  contracting  officer? 


Ftf-fpOAit 

P«-rc»nt  Count 


r«  1..  ^ 

29.-9% 

56 

ifrei  1^— — 

—  i 

7D.1% 

111 

jnswarod  qooatloii 

117 

■klpfitd  quitiloii 

17 

9.  What  l-Jational  Contract  Management  Association  |NCMA|  professional  certification,  if 
any,  have  you  earned? 


noopooifl  nOSpOlHO 

PtncMt  Count 


»ioM  I  m 


ctmnea  Ptmii  cwvi^ctt 

□ 

2.6% 

W^ra^Er^CFCU'r 

CerttfTee  CocnmorplaJ 

r 

D.1% 

t 

Martyr  tccchj> 

L 

C^rurred  ^rufMiorji  CfmtracH 
umgtr  IC^M^ 

□ 

T.4% 

u 

initt*r«d  q«44tloti 

m 

thlpfHO  qyttnon 

ift 

10.  Briefly  identify  the  producvtervice  for  which  you  contracts  for  example  GPS  iatelliteH  F- 

22 n  or  AWACS  systems. 

Rfopontf 

Count 


191 

jnKwurod  qonetloii 

f91 

iKIppod  ifuieEJon 

11 
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11.  How  would  you  rate  the  level  of  complexity  of  the  producti'service  for  which  you 

contract? 

Ri^iponflB 

Pamcant 

NDr«  D.Q% 

Reeporee 

Court 

6 

Lfttte  1_ 

3.2% 

•E 

Average  |  | 

aD.7% 

5fl 

Hlfitl  1 

37.6% 

71 

Very  High  |  | 

2B.6% 

54 

anewBfed  queetloii 

163 

alrippetll  queetlDii 

15 

12.  Ranh  your  level  of  prod  uct  knowledge  of  the  product^service  for  which  you  contract. 

Reeponee 

Reeporee 

PiPcent 

Court 

None  1  1 

2.1% 

4 

Little  1  1 

23.4% 

44 

Average  | 

44.7% 

64 

High  1 

22.3% 

42 

Ver^  H  Igh  1  | 

7.4% 

14 

anewBfed  queatloii 

163 

sKIpped  queetlDn 

1& 
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13.  Do  you  bolieve  that  you  havo  sufficient  |>roduct^kncrwfedge  for  your  procuremofll 
reaponsibilitte  s? 


RujliciMt  Rospornit 

Cauat 


rm  ..  _  ,.|  T9J?*  wS 


M)  |: - 

3e 

inBiirif*{3  qa*«t]aD 

Bklpfucl  quisllkon 

rn 

Tl 

14.  Rank  yotir  level  of  worl^-related  stress 
work  wtih. 

Norri 

as  a  result  of  the  specif  lie  product/service  you 

FtHpOftlf  RHp^Al* 
Pifnctnt  ODUiit 

3S%  T 

im  1 - . 

200% 

37 

Atmim  1- - 

- j 

U 

HW  1 

2Df% 

H 

HIJP  1 _ J 

e.1% 

13 

dn*w«tH  q*Ht3M 

lU 

■mpfHd  ^tiUoA 

13 
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15.  Rank  your  levell  of  woric-relate  stress  when  serviitg  on  a  source  selectiioii  team  as  a 
result  of  product  knowlecige  deliciencies. 


R;«4pcHit# 

Ros  poflti# 

P*ncMt 

COifflt 

Non«  [ 

S.4% 

It 

Lrm«  f 

9.?% 

11 

A-^rig«  \  I 

4£ 

\ 

19 

Vef]f  Hl^  [ _ 

5.4% 

19 

IV#  n»v9i  worfc&d  on  j  lounsfl  ■ - 

t«*ciLion 

44.5% 

S3 

jin*w*tfra  ^uMtiofi 

1S£ 

ihipfPfd  ^ttnien 

if 

i€.  Da  you  believe  that  product  hriowled^e  is  neceisary  in  order  to  carry  out  your  duties  as 

a  contracting  prof  essional? 

Nsijpoeti 

nstpMit 

P#rci4it 

Count 

yh  L 

55.1% 

175 

Ho  [ _ 

4.9% 

9 

jiniir*rft'd  qiifttlon 

1S4 

■klpfHd  qutinon 

» 
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17.  Wtiat  level  of  prodifct  knowl&d^  do  yoy  believe  that  contracting  professionals  should 
have  for  the  product^service  for  which  they  contract? 


n««painiafl 

RaspcHis# 

NOK 

D.m 

Lmt  \ 

# 

Average  [  | 

Hign  \ 

45.1% 

W3 

venMyri  [ 

in.w 

20 

fliriBWAffrd  qufl4tlDii 

114 

ilcl|if!Nifl  guAsEKm 

za 

18.  What  level  of  product  knowledge  training  does  your  center  provide  contracting 

professionals? 

FlHpanafl 

RoapcHis« 

iPtrVHit 

Count 

Non«  [  I 

22  91% 

42 

Lini*  L 

3S.r% 

n 

Artrw  I 

2T.2% 

H 

Hl^fl  [ _ 

9.2% 

17 

U 

1.1% 

1 

unBWtffrd  qyvitiDii 

114 

skipped  questhin 

Zf] 
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19.  What  level  of  product  knowledge  is  gained  through  work  related  expernences  at  your 

center? 

n#«pa4u« 

■Penitfit 

RM  poflft# 

CDuat 

Non«  II 

1.1% 

2 

im  I  I 

13.7% 

» 

AWrAfll  I  I 

73 

nign  I  I 

3ei% 

U 

v«j  [ _ 

17 

uisiriftd  qii*stlofi 

IK 

uKIppid  qu««IJ4ii 

n 

20.  To  whot  extent  do  you  use  other  means  oiftside  yoiir  command  UntemeL  magazines, 
books,  third  partiest  «tc.|  lo  educate  yoursetf  to  gain  more  product  knowledge  for  which 

you  contract? 


PtMpentt 

Pfirc»nt  CDunt 


None 

□ 

7.7% 

iJi 

LrtdE 

1  1 

29.5% 

Sd 

A.vtrjg* 

1 

32.t% 

OQ 

High 

1  1 

Si0% 

Vfft 

aa% 

11 

iiiiiW*r*d  qmtieH 

tn 

•hllHMa  quttlloii 

21 
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21 .  To  what  degree  do  you  believe  that  market  knowledge  makes  you  a  more  effective 
contractirg  professioral? 


Nor* 

Ree-ponee  Ree  pores 

Percent  Court 

1  D.5%  1 

Lm\Sr 

1  4.9%  g 

Average 

1  26.2%  4a 

Hipti 

1  1  4T.a% 

Very  HIgn 

1  2D.a%  38 

anewBfed  queattor  1^3 

ahlpped!  queatiDr  21 

22. 1  feel  corfiident  evaluating  contractor  proposals  for  the  productsyservices  1  buy. 

Reeponee  Reeporee 

Percent  Ceunt 

Strongly  Disagree  |  |  2.7%  5 

Disagree 

1  4.9%  g 

SDrrwwtiat  Disagree 

1  9.9%  ta 

Somewtiat  Agree 

1  1  3D.2%  55 

Agree 

1  1  ea 

Strongly  Agree 

1  t5.9%  2g 

anewBfed  queetior  1tl2 

ehippecf  queetlor  22 
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23. 1  feel  confident  in  representing  die  cx>ntracting  function  in  meetings  with  other 
functional  areas. 


nupanifl 

iPmtnt 

R«apoin« 

Count 

Slrof^^r  Dtugrtt  1 1 

1.T% 

3 

QugrH  1 

a 

15 

SDmMiflJI  1 

2Q.1% 

ae 

■^0™  1 _ 1 

7S 

StnMigly  |  | 

23.5% 

42 

anffw^TWl  qu€atl(Mi 

1?3 

■l[|pp«(l  quaitlaii 

25 

24. 1  feel  confident  contributing  to  product/service  focused  discussions  throughout  the 
conlraeting  process. 

FtHpom* 

Ptrctit 

R*apoiti« 

Count 

Sirongry  OugrM  |_ 

e 

D^ugrH  1 _ 1 

6J% 

12 

OttjqrH  | _ J 

1S.J% 

23 

26.1% 

■^0™*  1 _ 1 

3GJ% 

« 

SSiTfigty  AgrH  | 

14.5% 

2t 

jnswared  qsintlDD 

ITS 

■klppad  quiflllon 

25 
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25. 1  feel  confident  helping  to  set  targets/goals  in  tectinical  meetings™ 

Rs^por-BB- 

P^rcant 

Strongly  Dteagre#  |  5.6% 

R&b  pon-B  B 

Count 

14] 

Dlsagr^  1 

16.3% 

23 

Sonwwtiat  DIsagrw  | 

U.6% 

2€ 

SofTiBiwtiat  AgreiB  | 

33.7% 

SO 

Agnet  | 

21.9% 

39 

Strongly  Agrte-  |  | 

7.9% 

U 

answBf^d  qu  Button 

1TB 

ahlpp$<[i  queatlon 

29 

I  feel  confiidert  contacting  people  outside  ttie  organization  (e.g.,  suppliers,  custonraers. 
contractors  I  to  discuss  problems.. 


Strongly  Dteagroe- 

RseponsB  Ree  pon-B  i 

Percent  Count 

1  1  1.7%  3 

Disagree 

1  5.1%  9 

SonvE-what  Disagree- 

1  1  7.3%  13 

GonYcwnafl  Agnee- 

I  2B.2%  SI 

Agree 

I  I  40.7%  72 

Strongly  Agroe- 

I  16.9%  30 

anewBfed  quBstlon  177 

skipped  question  27 
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I  fed  canfident  presenting  pfoduct  infomnatiCHn  to  a  group  of  colteagues  (contractiiig  or 
other  functional  areas). 


nsapianai 

RMpcMia# 

P*rc*nt 

Cdunt 

Dita^rH  1 

3.4% 

t 

| 

SD.7% 

It 

■Somewtiat  Dtsjgm  | 

IS.7% 

2A 

Agm#  1  ^ 

3QJ% 

R 

1  1 

2E.7% 

5t 

CUongrv  Agr^e  | 

1D.7% 

It 

■niiNtf«e  quMtlCM 

171 

■klppad  qvAillei 

S 

2B.  1  am  confident  that  1  could  deal  efficiently  wilh  unexpected  events. 

Rttpofiii 

Rf4pont« 

Pmvanl 

Count 

SiriN^pi’  Dteagree  || 

1 

□■sagrBE  1 1 

1.t% 

2 

Swnpiitiat  OsagreE  | 

&.2% 

11 

SDfnewtiat  | 

27.0% 

4£ 

Agm  1  1 

474% 

U 

51iw»gnf  Agrt#  1 

17.4% 

51 

•n»vir»r«d 

171 

•4kpp«d  qa«*l<oi 

K 
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TTiank^  to  my  resaiircefvtii#$^  and  ability  to  figure  things  out.  I  know  how  to  Mndle 
unexpected  or  imforeseen  sitiEations. 


R*l;piafll4l 

Pifttnt 

Coynt 

f 

0.€% 

1 

f 

o.t% 

1 

H 

2.S% 

s 

SDfnmial 

1  - 1 

Z4.J% 

4J 

1 _ _ 1 

S2M 

K 

Stnmgtv  AgrK 

1 _ J 

js.a% 

3e 

■ntHrfrr«d  quHtlon 

177 

■i:Epp«a  (|Vii«Man 

H 

30. 1  can  solve  most  pfoblefns  rf  1  invest  the  necessary  effort. 

R$9pcot« 

Pmrctnt 

Count 

S1n>f?^  DtugT&e 

P 

n.G% 

1 

□-£3gr0E 

D.n 

s 

Someirftat  I^sagraE 

II 

4 

Sctmavtiat 

1  1 

11.S% 

Agrffi 

1  1 

S|.31t 

V 

1 

Si 

f n»iit»rt4  quHtfea 

17C 

•hlppto  qiMtIIOi 

H 
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31.  When  I  am  confronted  witti  a  problem,  I  can  usually  find  several  aolubona. 


RHpOfIM 

RMp^nti 

PwncMit 

COIEOt 

Strcmgr)-  Dt&agree  \ 

1 

UsaqrBQ 

D 

SiDmE«ti3t  [>£^re£  | 

3.4% 

& 

Spmewtwat  I 

S7.T% 

4S 

£gr«i  I 

K 

stnfifqr  Agrtt  |  J 

191% 

in»w*itd  qrmtloi! 

IT? 

•hipiHa  quttnon 

IT 

32.  !lf  I  am  in  troubl«i  i  can  usually  thinit  of  a  solulioni 


RMfioni* 

RMpoett 

PvncDnt 

comit 

Strang  Dtugrte 

D.9% 

D«3gr^ 

F 

D.e% 

1 

D^rtt 

r 

3.4% 

e 

SDfmwnal  Agm 

1 

23  4% 

JFT 

tqftt 

1 

1  4t.3% 

n 

1  1 

23.2% 

Ani**r«a 

IT? 

■mppid  quiiUoA 

IT 
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33. 1  can  usually  handle  whaDever  comes  my  way. 


PtHaChflii 

atipqnft 

Pvrasnt 

Count 

strung  OsagrBE 

D.cn 

l> 

D-saqroE 

□.0% 

0 

ScrmEflfiat  [>^i&agree  [  | 

s 

Gofnewh^  AfEE  |  J 

35 

Agr*.  1 

I  5|.5f% 

93 

Agrt#  1 

2^if\ 

4£- 

tntHr*r*d  qmtioii 

117 

21 

34.  If  1  should  find  myself  in  a  jam  «  worft,  1  could  think  of  many  ways  to  tjet  out  of  itn 

RMpHIti 

ROtpOAl* 

P*rcAfit 

Count 

atroni^  DIsagrEE  ^ 

U.&% 

1 

P«3^n0€  f 

1 

5wn#*Mt  E>wgn«  fl 

2.-t% 

4 

*j^n*  \ 

32  4% 

H 

Agrf*  I  ] 

d1.«% 

73 

3nngf|  Agn-t  r  ^ 

22S% 

intwttM  qMlaM 

m 

■Kip^d  quvtliofi 

K 
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35-  M  the  pre^nt  time,  I  am  energetical  iy  pursuing  my  wotk  goala. 


Rttpont*  Rfltp&nti 

P»rc0flt  Coin! 


StrongTy  Ql&agrEHE 

n 

2.y% 

4 

N 

2.J% 

4 

Samtmial 

i 

^.5% 

a 

Agie* 

1 - 

ss 

Agrfi 

» 

SHwgEn  Agrtt 

.4 

2yT% 

tnivr*r*d  qtiMtloi 

IF? 

thkpp«a 

Z7 

36.  There  are  lete  of  wayt  around  any  problem. 


Pf^tnt 

Count 

□ 

1,1% 

2 

Dvgnrt 

n 

2.3% 

4 

Dcugrtt 

r~\ 

7.1% 

U 

iwMfvntt  Agr*« 

[ 

37.%% 

K 

A^ftt 

1  1 

MA% 

U 

G-ETongt^  Agrtt 

1 - 

1S.T% 

n 

tntwMTtd 

m 

■hipptd  qutilloii 

2& 
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37.  Riglht  now  I  see  my  self  as  being  pretty  successful  at  work. 


PiMpWt 

Pvreaifit 

CDunt 

StnH'rgy  Dt&agrBg  [ 

U.&% 

1 

□  i&agreiE  1 1 

I.TTt 

i 

SOfTIEWlUt  Di£AgrE€  1  1 

2.2% 

i 

Canwwhat  AjpiBs  I 

3n.ff% 

IT 

*B™*  1 

%o.o% 

WS 

^rtt  1  1 

2iTS 

JJ 

IJI 

•hlpp«a  autil^on 

X 

1  can  think  of  many  ways  io  reach  my  current  work  goals. 

NMpO^fU* 

Ptmnt 

Cvu^t 

strong  Oajgrte  Q 

1.2% 

2 

ri 

1.2% 

2 

5^tanjt  [>wgnM  |  j 

e.1% 

U 

-i^fH  1  1 

2SJL% 

M 

iQri*  1 

a.r% 

« 

aiTOflarj  AgrM  | 

U.f% 

» 

ihiwvrtd 

m 

■lUppvf]  qyiiUoti 

Si 
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39.  At  this  tome,  I  am  meeiting  the  work  goals  that  I  have  set  for  myself. 


nssporee 

nee  pone  e 

Percent 

Count 

strongly  Dteagrtt  [] 

1.7% 

3 

Disagree  1 1 

1.2S 

2 

Somewhat  Ols-egree  | 

5.S% 

15 

Sonw^ti art  Agree  | 

26.as 

45 

Agree  | 

1  51.4% 

es 

Strongly  Agree  | 

1  13.9% 

24 

enswefed  queetton 

173 

eklppe«l  queetlDn 

31 

40.  When  1  have  a  setback  at  wort, 

I  have  trouble  recovering  frono  it,  and  noovong  on.. 

Ftesporee 

nee  pone e 

Percent 

Count 

Stmngly  Disagree  | 

17.3% 

35 

Disagree  | 

1  45.7% 

73 

Son>ewhat  Dleagree  | 

1  23.1% 

45 

Some^ti art  Agree  |  | 

B.1% 

14 

Agree  | 

3.5% 

5 

Strongly  Agree  \~\ 

2.3% 

4 

enswefed  queetton 

173 

ehlppecE  queetlon 

31 
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41, 1  usuaHiy  manage  difficulties 

one  way  or  another  at  work. 

Perc»fit 

Count 

-Stmngly  D^gr&e 

F 

n.G% 

1 

Dfiagree 

□.0% 

0 

3i&agn0€ 

11.7% 

3 

Somewliz 

19.1% 

33 

^grf* 

m 

sroflgff  Agrtt 

1£«% 

ZT 

iin»e*rtd  quMtu^n 

ITS 

•hippto  qu*tl4«n 

31 

42. 1  can  be  "on  my  ownr  eo  to  speak,  at  woft(  if  \  have  to. 


RMponi* 

PoncMit 

Count 

Strongly  DoagreHi! 

E 

0-6% 

1 

Di»gr¥« 

r 

D.S% 

1 

SomtMill  Stugm# 

n 

Z.3% 

i 

Somiwtvsi  Agn* 

E  1 

139% 

24 

AgrM 

E  1 

1  an 

n 

Srongpf  Agrte 

1 - 

3T.0% 

S4 

ifiivwriia  qiMtiUMi 

m 

iKipfMd  ifutfllJon 

31 
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43. 1  usually  take  stressful  things  at  work  in  stride. 
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44. 1  can  gel  through  difficult  times  at  work  because  I've  eKperienced  difficulty  before.. 
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45h  I  feel  I C3I1  >ian(lle  many  ihinffs  at  a  tiiiw  at  lhi»  iob- 
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When  thinga  are  uncenain  for  me  at  worli,  I  tieiially  expect  the  best 
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47.  If  something  can  go  wrong  for  me  work- wise,  it  will. 
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4B.  I  always  iook  on  the  bright  aide  of  things  regarding  my  job^ 
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49^  I'm  Qp4imi3ti€  about  wiiai  will  happen  to  me  in  (he  future  m  it  pertain*  to  worti. 
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50h  In  this  iobp  Uiingt  never  wofk  out  the  way  I  want  them^ 
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51, 1  app'oach  this  job  as  if  "every  cloud  has  a  silver  fining.' 
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52. 1  Bm  clear  wti at  m  expected  of  rne  at  wort. 
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53. 1  oft^r  feel  that  1  am  ovenworkedo 
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54.  My  work  places  a  lot  of  work-relate-dl  stress  and  pressure  on  me  to  get  the  job  done. 
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65. 1  know  how  to  go  .aboift  getting  my  job  clone. 
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56. 1  have  to  wofk  very  jntenaively. 
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57. 1  feel  etreeeed  at  work 
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5i,  I  am  clear  about  what  my  difUes  and  rea^ponsfbilhlea  are  at  work. 
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50, 1  h^va  to  negtecl  because  I  have  too  much  to  do. 
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61, 1  have  to  wortc  very  fa&t. 
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2003  -2012  SPONSORED  RESEARCH  TOPICS 


Acquisition  Management 

■  Acquiring  Combat  Capability  via  Public-Private  Partnerships  (PPPs) 

■  BCA:  Contractor  vs.  Organic  Growth 

■  Defense  Industry  Consolidation 

■  EU-US  Defense  Industrial  Relationships 

■  Knowledge  Value  Added  (KVA)  +  Real  Options  (RO)  Applied  to 
Shipyard  Planning  Processes 

■  Managing  the  Services  Supply  Chain 

■  MOSA  Contracting  Implications 

■  Portfolio  Optimization  via  KVA  +  RO 

■  Private  Military  Sector 

■  Software  Requirements  for  OA 

■  Spiral  Development 

■  Strategy  for  Defense  Acquisition  Research 

■  The  Software,  Hardware  Asset  Reuse  Enterprise  (SHARE)  repository 

Contract  Management 

■  Commodity  Sourcing  Strategies 

■  Contracting  Government  Procurement  Functions 

■  Contractors  in  21®‘-century  Combat  Zone 

■  Joint  Contingency  Contracting 

■  Model  for  Optimizing  Contingency  Contracting,  Planning  and  Execution 

■  Navy  Contract  Writing  Guide 

■  Past  Performance  in  Source  Selection 

■  Strategic  Contingency  Contracting 

■  Transforming  DoD  Contract  Closeout 

■  USAF  Energy  Savings  Performance  Contracts 

■  USAF  IT  Commodity  Council 

■  USMC  Contingency  Contracting 

Financial  Management 

■  Acquisitions  via  Leasing:  MPS  case 
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■  Budget  Scoring 

■  Budgeting  for  Capabilities-based  Planning 

■  Capital  Budgeting  for  the  DoD 

■  Energy  Saving  Contracts/DoD  Mobile  Assets 

■  Financing  DoD  Budget  via  PPPs 

■  Lessons  from  Private  Sector  Capital  Budgeting  for  DoD  Acquisition 
Budgeting  Reform 

■  PPPs  and  Government  Financing 

■  ROI  of  Information  Warfare  Systems 

■  Special  Termination  Liability  in  MDAPs 

■  Strategic  Sourcing 

■  Transaction  Cost  Economics  (TCE)  to  Improve  Cost  Estimates 

Human  Resources 

■  Indefinite  Reenlistment 

■  Individual  Augmentation 

■  Learning  Management  Systems 

■  Moral  Conduct  Waivers  and  First-term  Attrition 

■  Retention 

■  The  Navy’s  Selective  Reenlistment  Bonus  (SRB)  Management  System 

■  Tuition  Assistance 

Logistics  Management 

Analysis  of  LAV  Depot  Maintenance 
Army  LOG  MOD 
ASDS  Product  Support  Analysis 
Cold-chain  Logistics 

Contractors  Supporting  Military  Operations 
DiffusionA/ariability  on  Vendor  Performance  Evaluation 
Evolutionary  Acquisition 

Lean  Six  Sigma  to  Reduce  Costs  and  Improve  Readiness 

Naval  Aviation  Maintenance  and  Process  Improvement  (2) 

Optimizing  CIWS  Lifecycle  Support  (LCS) 

Outsourcing  the  Pearl  Harbor  MK-48  Intermediate  Maintenance 
Activity 
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■  Pallet  Management  System 

■  PEL  (4) 

■  Privatization-NOSL/NAWCI 

■  RFID  (6) 

■  Risk  Analysis  for  Performance-based  Logistics 

■  R-TOC  AEGIS  Microwave  Power  Tubes 

■  Sense-and-Respond  Logistics  Network 

■  Strategic  Sourcing 

Program  Management 

■  Building  Collaborative  Capacity 

■  Business  Process  Reengineering  (BPR)  for  LCS  Mission  Module 
Acquisition 

■  Collaborative  IT  Tools  Leveraging  Competence 

■  Contractor  vs.  Organic  Support 

■  Knowledge,  Responsibilities  and  Decision  Rights  in  MDAPs 

■  KVA  Applied  to  AEGIS  and  SSDS 

■  Managing  the  Service  Supply  Chain 

■  Measuring  Uncertainty  in  Earned  Value 

■  Organizational  Modeling  and  Simulation 

■  Public-Private  Partnership 

■  Terminating  Your  Own  Program 

■  Utilizing  Collaborative  and  Three-dimensional  Imaging  Technology 

A  complete  listing  and  electronic  copies  of  published  research  are  available  on  our 
website:  www.acquisitionresearch.net 
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